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are the produet of specialists and successful class- 
room teaching. They are the work of teachers who 
have initiative and who are determined to raise the 
standards of their school. 


But the knack of good textbook writing is not 


possessed by many It is a rare gift. 


Some authors are trail blazers, exponents of new 
ideas, others are “‘perfectioneers,’’: who strive to perfect 


methods that have been crudely worked out. 


The qualities of authorship are given full con- 
sideration in our selection of manuscripts for publica- 


tion. Each of our books is designed to be a distinct 
contribution in the field of education for elementary, 
secondary, and commercial schools, and colleges. 


By consulting our list of publications you will 
find what you need and save yourself-much time 
and trouble. 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Atlanta 
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Just Published 


Acquiring Skill in Teaching 


By JAMES R. GRANT, Supervisor 
of the Rural Schools of Arkansas, 
formerly Director of Training School, 
College of Education, University of 
Arkansas. 


Thurstone 
Employment Tests 


By L. L. THurstTone 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Examinations designed to determine the proficiency 
of clerks andtypists. They may be used in testing 
applicants for positions or for measuring the pro- 
ficiency attained by students in commercial schools. 


The purpose of this book is to guide the 
reading, thinking, and practice of student 
teachers and teachers inservice. Through 
individual thinking, research, and dis- 


cussion the teacher is led to her own 
solution of every problem with which she 
is liable to be confronted. 


There is not a single dogmatic state- 
meat in the entire book. Each chapter is 
composed of a number of short pedagogical 
Statements. Most of these statements are 
true. Some of them are questionable. 
The teachers are asked to state in the light 
of modern educational thought why each 
statement is or is not true. 


For use in normal schools, 
teacher training classes, reading 
circles, faculty meetings, parent- 
teacher associations, community 
clubs, and extension courses. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York 


Newark Boston Chicago 


Other examinations in stenography, filing, tabulat- 
ing, etc., will be addeu to the series. 


Now Ready 


Examination in Clerical Work; Form A. Per package of 


25 tests with Directious and Key $1.50 net; 


Examination in Typing: Form A. Per package of 25 tests 


with Directions and Key $1.50 net. 


Specimen Set. 15 cents postpaid. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicage 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


TIMELY BOOKS 


O’*TOOLE’S 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


for New Americans 


Simple lessons, with the vocabulary 
of adults, and dealing with interest of 
working men and women. The lessons 
have been successfully tried out with 
shop classes and are the work of 
an eminently successful director of 
Americanization classes. 


First Series. Illustrated. 140 pages. 
Intermediate Series. Illustrated. 198 pages. 
Advanced Series. Illustrated. In press. 
Teacher’s Manual. Illustrated. 89 pages. 


GRAY’S 
Deficiencies in Reading Ability 
Their Diagnosis and Remedies 


There is a cause for poor reading. 
If the cause is removed and correct 
methods pursued, poor readers im- 
prove. This book aids teachers to 
discover the cause, whatever it may 
be, and provides specific directions 
and tests for further progress toward 
cure. 


Every teacher of elementary reading 
needs the book. 


D. C. HEATH @ CO, Publishers 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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OATMEAL AND ANGEL CAKE 


No one really American who eats 


* Oatmeal for dinner or angel cake for breakfast. 


Education is concerned as much in knowing 
what not to do and when not to do it as in 
knowing what to do and when to do it. 

To wear a dressing gown at dinner or a dress 
suit at breakfast would label one as wholly un- 
fit to appear in good society. 

Certainly no one can be comfortable in so- 


“ciety who has not feasted at formal banquets 


and appeared at de luxe receptions so often that 
he has no fear of being out of place in dress or 
manners. 

Boys would be guyed off a New England col- 
lege campus who wanted to play football on the 
Fourth of July or baseball on Thanksgiving Day. 
Thirty thousand enthusiasts will pack the Har- 
vard Stadium for a baseball game in June, and 
forty thousand will overflow the Yale Bowl to 
see a footbali game in November. There is an 
eternal fitness of things in college sports. 

It is just as true that there are things that 
Students should learn at a given time. To wait 
a week to learn something of special interest 
may rob it of all interest or value. 

Te know where to go for information and 
to have the source of information at hand at a 
given time is of the utmost importance. 


No one is scholarly who has not brushed up 
against a thousand subjects of every name and 
nature so appropriately clothed in language 
and so attractively illuminated in picture that 
he is never solicitous about his knowledge of 
any subject from Adam to airplanes, from the 
trumpet call of Jericho to the bugle call of the 
Bey Scouts. 

The Journal of Education has been an unofficial 
champion of the National Education Association for 
forty-six years. 


MAKING THE HIGH SCHOOL A SUCCESS 


The Journal of Education in an early issue 
will have a highly important article from the 
pen of Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux City, 
lowa, on “Making the High School a Success.” 
It 1s the substance of a pamphlet which he sent 
to the parents of every student in the Sioux City 
High School, and to parents of boys and girls 
in the higher elementary grades. We have 
rarely had greater satisfaction im using an ar- 
ticle than in this case. 

Superintendent M. G. Clark is one of the most 
highky efficient superintendents in the country, 
and this article clearly demonstrates why this 
is true of him. 


MOTHERCRAFT 


Mothercraft is a definite course of instruction 
in personal health and care of babies. Mother- 
craft is not sex education nor sex hygiene. 

Motherecraft prepares for intelligent mother- 
hood. 

It reduces the high rate of infant mortality. 

It increases a sense of responsibility among 
girls and women for their own health and the 
health and happiness of babies. 

it supplements but does not duplicate the 
work of child welfare agencies already estab- 
lished by the efiorts of organized women. 

Hundreds of thousands of babies under one 
year old die in the United States yearly. Al- 
most one-hali of these babies die within one 
month of birth. Investigation has proved that 
with the proper education of our girls for 
womanhood, many of these babies might have 
been saved. 

In nearly all American communities large 
numbers of scho§l children go to work. Many 
iuture mothers, therefore, at the age of develop- 
ment are employed in industry. The need of 
their receiving Mothercraft training before 
leaving school is evident. 

Not all of our boys and girls are properly pre- 
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pared for useful manhood and womanhood. 
Many mothers have said: “Why was I taught 
everything except how to care for my baby?” 


— 
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TREND IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 

{“The Trend in American Education.” By James Earl 
Russell, dean of Teachers College, New York. New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 240 pages.] 

There is great need of such a book as Dean 
Russell has prepared. 

At the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in Cleveland in 1920 at the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the organization of the Department, 
in the historical survey of the Five Decades of 
Educational Progress I heroically named the 
man who had been the outstanding figure of 
each decade, and I could feel the surprise of that 
vast audience when I named James E. Russell 
as the man of ail men in the fourth of the five 
decades, but to-day few students of American 
education would question the correctness of the 
statement. 

If any one has questioned it he will question 
it no longer if he reads “The Trend in American 
Educaticn,” in which Dean Russell himself tells 
impersonally the part he has helped others to 
play in the evolution of professional training in 
education. 

The fourteen chapters of this volume are a 
series of articles written by the author in 1901, 
1903, 1906, 1908, 1909, 1913, 1914, 1917, and 1921. 

Of course the articles have been sufficiently 
revised to give them symmetry, but to us, per- 
sonaily, the most interesting feature of these 
fourteen chapters written in the first two dec- 
ades of this century is the evolution of Dean 
Russell as a leader in professional education in 
these twenty years. 

The vista in 1901 is a fully developed vision 
from 1913 to 1921. Just half of the book was 
written in the first decade of the century. 

It has been our privilege to keep fairly well 
in touch with the evolution of the professional 
vision of Dean Russell in the years that he wrote 
the fourteen chapters of “The Trend in Ameri- 
can Education,” and we have seen no book that 
so adequately demonstrates the evolution cf 
teacher preparation in the twenty as do these 
fourtcen strata of educational thought. 

The great year in Dean Russell's life, judged 
by his writings, was 1913. His chapter on 
“Specialism in Education” is the climax. We 
recall the joy of soul when in 1913 we read such 
sentences as these: “Nature study is breaking 
up into bits in places where nature is reviewed in 
fragments. The college professor has been 
inoculated with the Ph. D. virus and has come 
out of it pockmarked with the German univer- 
sity.” 

. And that was in 1913, a vear before 1914! 

Here is another paragraph in that same chap- 
ter written in 1913! 

“Experts, real or fancied, are springing up 
everywhere. Experts in supervision and ad- 
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ministration, experts in school surveys, experts in 
accounting, experts in corn clubs and tomato 
clubs, experts in everything that anybody wants 
and for which a comfortable salary is forthcom- 
ing!” 

But the closing sentence in the book presents 
Dean Russell at his best. 

“There is cnly one unpardonable sin that 2 
professional faculty is likely to commit, and that 
is the failure to uphold its own professional 
standards without fear or favor of academic tra- 
dition.” 


Oakland and San Francisco combination will be 
the meeting place of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1923. 


SUCCESS TO McCLURE. 

S. S. McClure of McClure’s Magazine has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the committee for 
the endowment drive for the Lincoln Memorial 
University at Cumberland Gap, Tennessee. This 
university is one of the most important schools 
of the South. It deserves the generous support 
of all friends of education and especially of those 
who desire to help the youth of the mountains of 
Tennessee, Kentucky and the Carolinas. No- 
where will money go further or achieve more 
for America than at Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity. It has needed just such leadership in a 
drive as McClure can give it. There is no pos- 
sibie discount on the need or on the sure retura 
if ample means are assured. 


4 


“The American Boy,” Detroit, W. P. McGuire, 
managing editor, has worked out plans for help- 
ing beys in high schools to learn to be good poli- 
ticians by practicing politics before the law will 
let them vote. 


a 


ONE OF THE REWARDS. 


A high school principal with no superior in 
service writes as follows :-— 

“Let me express my keen appreciation of your 
mzsterful report of the Boston meeting of the 
N. E. A. Your clear vision, accurate analysis, 
sense of proportion, just discrimination and 
fitting characterization are not more noticeable 
than the fine spirit that characterizes your work. 


> 


SCREEN SCHOOL WINDOWS 


School windows should be screened as care- 
fuily and conscientiously as home and office win- 
dows are screened. 

Manchester. Massachusetts, George C. Fran- 
cis, superintendent, has screened all school win- 
dows during vacation so that flies are never 
more to infest the schoolrooms. 

There is no adequate sanitation without such 
screening. 


In California eighty per cent. of all educational 
expenditures has been set aside as a fixed charge 
which cannot be altered or reduced by the Gov- 
ernor or any other state influence. 
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CHANCELLOR S. P. CAPEN 


The choice of Dr. Samuel Paul Capen as chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo in this hour of 
its great advancement is of high significance nation- 
ally as well as locally. The University of Buffalo 
has not only secured an adequate endowment, but 
it is easily the most defiantly and sanely progres- 
sive university in the world. So far as we know 
it is the first university to stand out nobly and 
heroically for the scholastic appreciation of gen- 
uine demonstration of high art in teaching. This 
is merely indicative of its purpose to lead in schol- 
astic-education. 

Chancellor Capen’s father was, in Samuel Paul 
Capen’s childhood and young manhood, eminently 
progressive as president of Tufts College, and, as 
a fellow member with him of the Massachusetts 


ee. — —— 


State Board of Education for eight years, we can 
testify that he had as brilliant a vision for public 
education as any man we have known. Then for 
several years Samuei Paul Capen was associated 
as a professor with his father-in-law, Carroll D. 
Wright, president of Clark University, who was 
one of the most eminent men in economic science 
in America. 

Add to all this advantage of inheritance and ad- 
ministrative association the exceptional experience 
in United States service and a personality both 
creative and developmental and we have a man iu 
the prime of life entering upon unprecedented 


opportunities. Isn’t the nation to be congratu- 
‘lated? 


THE ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


Professor F. B. Fitzpatrick, Rural School 
Specialist. East Radford, Virginia State Normal 
School, realizing that there will be tens of thou- 
sands of one-room schools for many years, has 
had two hundred students of rural school prob- 
lems, who have taught in one-room schools, 
decide which are the ten most important factors 
in the making of satisfactory rural schools. They 
are as follows :— 

1. Trained teachers in sympathy with rural 

2. Group of pupils with average initiative, in- 
dependence, and industry. 

Standard building, well equipped. 
Jacketed stove. installed properly. 
Fountain with pure water. 

Four acres of land. 

Teacherage. 

School garden. 

9. School league. 

10. Library. 

We may not agree with the combined judg- 
ment of these 200 teachers as to the ten most 
important factors of a one-teacher rural school 


nor with this order of the importance of the 
factors, but we can agree that the factors are 
important. The list has the merit of being based 
on the consensus of opinion of two hundred 
teachers. 

Professor Fitzpatrick says :— 

“Before we can. be fair to the children who 
will have to be educated in this type of school, 
we must see that each school has a trained 
teacher in full sympathy with country life. The 
building itself must be of standard size for thirty 
or forty pupils and scientifically lighted. The 
building should be situated somewhere near the 
centre of the district on the best site available. 
The grounds should be of sandy soil, well 
drained, and adequate for two playgrounds, a 
teacherage, and a school garden. We should 
stand for a jacketed stove properly installed in 
every such school. Such a stove will heat evenly 
and ventilate thoroughly the entire school. We 
must stand also for the teacherage. This is a 
great asset for any rural school and a present 
necessity. It belongs to the school board to 
provide such things.” 


SALARIES OF RURAL TEACHERS 


Recent reports to the Bureau of Education from 
superintendents of schools in all the states giving 
facts about the annual salaries of 127,000 rural 
teachers in forty three per cent. of all counties show 
that 70.000 of these teachers have charge of one- 
teacher schools. That is, fifty-five per cent. of the 
teachers reported are endeavoring to teach all the 
grades in one-room schoolhouses. In nineteen 
States many of them are receiving less than $300 a 
year. In six states the median salary for rural 
teachers of one-teacher schools is from $300 to $400 
while in five states only the median salary reaches 
$1,000 per annum. Yet these rural teachers are ex- 


pected to teach the country boys and girls identi- 
cally the same things taught to city children by 
teachers who receive over $1,200 a year inthe smaller 
cities and over $1,800 a year in the larger cities. 
The average length of school term in the cities ex- 
ceeds nine months a year, while the schools strictly 
rural are open less than six months in the year. Are 
the country boys and girls receiving a square deal? 
A circular giving other facts about the salaries of 
rural teachers, comparing them with the salaries 
of city teachers, will be sent free on application to 
the United States Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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KENT, OHIO, STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


A real State Teachers’ College with a summer 
session enrollment of 2,500 students, with a half- 
year’s college credit earnable in eighteen weeks 
—a half year—of three terms of six weeks each, 
with a library equipment and service of Univer- 
sity proportions, with a prize-winning faculty, 
with an ardent college spirit, with intense edu- 
cational pride, is in evidence at Kent, Ohio, under 
the spirited leadership of President John E. McGil- 
vrey, who has been the guiding hand and the in- 


spirational force from the opening day eleven years 
ago. 

The campus is large, scenically beautiful and 
educationally adaptable, the buildings are ample, 
the equipment modern and abundant, the faculty 
up-to-date educationally, and the student body is 
exceptionally broad of -vision, scholastically 
earnest, and professionally devoted. 

No one is shouting “whoa,” no one is wild- 
eyed civically, no one is making an off-side play 
socially, no one is on a rampage politically. 


INTER-COUNTY CONTESTS 


The counties of Northeastern Ohio had a 
spirited summer session contest. Each county 
organized and selected representatives for each 
contest. 


The range of the contests: Athletic events, 
music memory, Limericks magnifying county char- 
acteristics, three-minute stories, and spelling con- 
test. 


LIBRARY TESTIMONIAL 


H. Rk. Sampson, of National Library Bureau, 
Chicago, on May 29, 1922, wrote President Mc- 
Gilvrey as follows :-- 

“You doubtless are interested to learn from 
time to time what impression the various de- 
partments of your institution make upon 
visitors. The enthusiastic reports of the library 
work in your school which have been brought 
to us by our librarian, Miss Zana K. Miller, who 
recently made a tour of the various libraries in 
Ohio and Indiana, simply corroborate what we 
have heard from other sources and what the 
writer has observed on his visits to this library. 
It seems to me that such outstanding efficiency 
deserves attention. 

“Details, which in themselves are small, are 


typical of the thorough way in which the library 
work is cared for. The ‘information file’ which 
is usually a stumbling block for the library is 
arranged in such a way that the material on any 
given subject is instantly available. The gen- 
eral tone of neatness and the atmosphere of cul- 
ture and refinement are noticeable. Unless we 
are greatly mistaken, the library of the Kent 
State Normat College must be a decided factor 
in determining the tone of the entire school. 
More years of observation have led us to be- 
lieve that the atmosphere and discipline of such 
rooms where the students assemble in large 
numbers may be taken as a criterion of the 
general atmosphere of the school.” 


PRIZE WINNING 


Miss May H. Prentice, head of the elementary 
training department, incidentally wrote in com- 
petition with the National field for the thousand 
dollar prize offered by the F. E. Compton Com- 
pany of Chicago for the best statement of the 
educational value of the Compton Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, and she is on a tour of Scotland, 
England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land and France on the thousand-dollar check re- 
ceived from the Compton Company because W. 
C. Bagley, of Columbia University; Marion L. 


Surton, of Michigan University, and H. R. Wil- 
son, of Berkeley, California, pronounced her 
statement the best received. 

‘Lhe college enrollment for August was 1,250, 
which was certainly a record breaker for the clos- 
ing quarter of a summer session. They were 
practically all the earnest students who were 
studying for professional credit. The profes- 
sional spirit at Kent is certainly fine, giving Ohio 
a prominence in teacher preparation that is 
quite an achievement. 
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THE CLASSROOM SCULPTOR 


BY RUTH CROCKER HOFFMAN 


Ruler in hand stood the teacher grim, 
A trembling lad before her; 

With flashing eye, she tongue lashed him— 
How could the child adore her? 

She whipped the lad on the trembling hand, 
With lips pressed in firm decision ; 

His face was set by the reprimand 
With hate and wild derision. 


Teachers in life we make or mar 
The lads who pass before us; 
In the long eternity, what they are 
Will be sung in angel chorus; 
If we mar the life with careless hand, 
And lack the heavenly vision, 
With shame before the throne we'll stand 
To hear our Lord’s decision. 
—Western Journal of Education. 
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AN INSIDE VIEW OF THE MARKING SYSTEM OF THE 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD READERS 

IN GERMAN, WITH SOME REMARKS ON THE WORK 
IN OTHER SUBJECTS 


BY R. W. PETTENGILL 


Cambridge, Mass. 


For many years the writer has assisted in the 
conduct of tne C. E. E. B. examinations at sev- 
eral centres, ind for five or six years has served 
as reader in German. He has also read admis- 
sion examinations for Harvard and Radcliffe 
under the former system, and has been employed 
for a short time in the Harvard Admission office. 
He has found an unfortunate lack of understand- 
ing of the working practice of the C. E. E. B. 
Readers on the part of teachers and of the pub- 
lic, which has led to some criticism. Part of 
this criticism is doubtless justified, but he has 
often had the pleasure of disarming another part 
of it by a plain statement of facts. Although 
there is considerable divergence between difier- 
ent subjects, some of his impressions of the C. E. 
E. B. as he knows it may be of interest. 

No elaborate investigation is needed to con- 
vince most oi our intelligent pupils—let alone 
our teachers—that no really satisfactory system 
of grading class-work or examinations has ever 
been evolved. Many an ambitious young 


teacher attempted—at least before we had the 


new Department of Pedagogy—to solve the 
problem, but after a few years of experimenta- 
tion settied down to one of two methods. We 
either try to calculate with mathematical pre- 
cision the portion of a paper that a student has 
answered correctly, or we give a grade based on 
our general impression. Except in the very 
simpiest cases subjective impressions are always 
the chief factor, and the two methods differ only 
in the checks imposed. 

The system used by the C. E. E. B. readers in 
German affords the utmost guarantee of fair- 
ness to the individuat. It is relatively simple 
and werkable. Wherever personal judgmert 
enters in, it is subject to the scrutiny of at least 
ore other competent person. 

The Comprehensive Examination Papers in 
German, which have a_ distinct advantage in 
form over some of the other language papers, 
are made up of four parts. For two year (ele- 
mentary) credit candidates take Parts I and II; 
for three year (intermediate) credit, Parts JI 
and Ill; for four year (advanced) credit, Parts 
Ili and IV. Each part comprises several sec- 
tions with translation from and into German, 
while the first part also contains some gram- 
matical questions. 

As soon as the readers meet they discuss the 
paper. Each part is graded on a basis of 100: 
each section is assigned what seems its propor- 
tional share. The sections are then divided into 


smaller units, to each of which a percentage 
value is given. Every reader has a large record 
sheet on which he enters opposite the candidate’s 
number the rating for each of the many sub- 
divisions of each part and the totals. The totals 
for the two parts are averaged for the final 
grade. When a candidate fails to pass for three 
or four-year credit, but does pass the easier, 
lower part taken, he is automatically accorded 
two or three-year credit, as the case may be. 

The method of subdivision is very valuable 
because the reader’s impression, necessarily sub- 
jective, is formed anew for each successive smail 
unit, not from reading the whole. Any ten- 
dency to penalize heavily certain aggravating 
errors is limited by the relatively small percent- 
age allotted to each unit. The reader is always 
getting a fresh start and is kept at attention. 
An interruption is of little moment, since only 
a few lines need ever be reviewed. Sometimes 
there is a mistake in adding, but the errors by 
experienced readers are few. 

The Board has a rule, moreover, that any book 
rated below 60 shall be read by a _ second 
reader. Recently, in English and some other 
subjects, a special set of readers was designated 
for these rereadings, but this does not seem to 
the writer very good practice. In German it has 
been the custom for some years to have every 
book reread. In this way errors of observa- 
tion, judgment and addition are all checked. 
Ditierences of five per cent. or less are averaged 
by the head-reader except around 60, the 
“passing grade.” Here, or even in case of 
agreement at 58 or 59, as well as in all cases of 
wide divergence, the two readers compare notes 
and go over all points on which they have dis- 
agreed. In doubtful cases at the dead line, they 
rely upen their general judgnient rather than 
upon mathematical hairsplitting. If they fail to 
agree, the book goes to a third reader. 

In other groups a reader who gets a “reread” 
is fairly sure it is a poor book and may be prej- 
udiced. He may even know the first grade. 
In German, where al! books are reread, and 


- where the head-reader turns back the cover. no 


one knows what grade was given or who read 
the book before. The necessity of agreeing 
with a previous reading or of proving our judg- 
ment better than the first reader’s makes for 
very careful work, but is an added strain which 
should not be imposed upon any small special 
group. 

In our group no reader is allowed to make any 
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mark whatsoever in a book. Thus the second 
reader is not prejudiced. I had always supposed 
this an invariable rule of the Board until last 
summer. I then found that readers in English 
-do note errors in books. The only serious case 
of injustice to a candidate I have ever known 
seems tc have resulted from this practice. A 
fairly good book in English was graded below 
sixty, and the boy had to tutor all summer and 
take another examination in the fall. Appar- 
ently the first reader wrote “Col.” (colloquial) 
so carelessly that he or she made a liberal deduc- 
tion for want of coherence. The second reader 
saw “Coh.” there and did likewise, perhaps with- 
out testing the passage. In any case it is fairer 
to the candidate to make each reader do his own 
work and I trust the Board will enforce its wise 
rule most strictly, although I know some of the 
readers in English will not agree. 

There are only two adverse criticisms I could 
make of the reading in German. The first is 
that papers around 50 do not receive quite such 
close scrutiny as those around 60, although many 
colleges accept 50 per cent. for entrance. The 
second has lost much of its force since the Old 
Plan “A,” “B” and “C” papers have been 
abandoned. For several vears the Board has 
divided the readers into smaller groups, each 
correcting one paper only. Under this arrange- 
ment, sniall groups, rather than the whole body 
of thirty odd, fixed the values of the units of 
each paper and there was no such complete 
guarantee of proper correlation between the 
standards for the separate papers as when all the 
readers participated. In 1921 and 1922 the dis- 
cussion was again by the whole body although 
we were subsequently divided for the actual 
reading. 

If, as is sometimes claimed, the examiners 
set too hard or too easy a paper, the readers are 
expected to make due allowance. Sometimes, 
of course, this is very difficult, but it should be 
remembered that the Board does not dream of 
imposing any fixed standard upon the colleges, 
and any college may, if it sees fit, make such al- 
lowance. Moreover, any marked fluctuation 
in the vercentage of failures is apt to catch the 
attention of Dr. Fiske, the secretary, who 
promptly seeks a reason. This year percentiles 
as well as percentages are reported in many 
cases enabling colleges to make any desired al- 
lowance. Whether this will prove valuable is 
still open to question. 

Judging from a more limited experience, I 
should say that the majority of complaints are 
about ratings in English and History, while 
Mathematics and French follow at some dis- 
tance. It is natural that the most complaint 
should concern these subjects where the number 
of candidates is very large, but in some instances 
the much smoke indicates fire. From conver- 
sation with readers, teachers and candidates, 
the following points have come to my attention. 

There is a wide-spread impression that the 
marking in English is too severe. Now, high 
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standards are laudable and are maintained in 
every subject, but it is claimed that too many 
readers in English are prone to scrutinize the 
work for mechanical faults without giving due 
credit for any ideas or real power of expression. 
This opinion is held by some who have shared 
in the work, and in a measure seems justified by 
cases observed. In a twenty-minute interview 
one rather mature candidate impressed me by 
his command of spoken English. I also found 
that he had been dictating letters to the satis- 
faction of a business house and had read ex- 
tensively. Why he failed in the entrance ex- 
amination is hard to understand. 

In History there is a similar complaint. Here 
the ideal of the examiners and readers seems 
to be that the candidate must rot merely know 
some facts of History but must also be able to 
interpr2t such facts. In other words, memory, 
imagination and logical thinking are all required. 
Some teachers say the demand is too great for 
the average pupil and that the high percentage 
of failures corroborates this view. Whether 
the papers and ratings should be made easier, or 
whether the schools should accept the tacit sug- 
gestion, as some college teachers of History 
doubtless desire, to restrict the pupil’s work in 
this subject until further training in other de- 
partments and more mature judgment enable 
him to pursue the study more effectively, is a 
question quite outside my province. It is, how- 
ever, only fair to the readers to say that many 
candidates think they can “take a shot” at this 
or that examination, and that History often 
seems to them one of the easiest marks. ° 

In French it is the custom to have translation 
into English rated by Americans, translation 
into French by native French teachers. At first 
thought it seems a very good idea because of the 
extreme difficulty of French idiom. It must be 
remembered, however, that most of the candi- 
dates have been taught by Americans and that 
some native teachers do not fully appreciate the 
difficulties confronting the student. I am not 
aware that this latter criticism applies to any of 
the Board readers, certainly not to some, but it 
has been suggested. A change of policy oc- 
curred last year in that books were reread as 
wholes. This greatly lessened the chance of 
injustice in critical cases. The large number of 
complaints in 1921 was chiefly due to an un- 
fortunate method of reporting failures in the 
lower Part of the examination when the whole 
was below Passing. In German no separate re- 
port is made for the lower Part unless it is Pass- 
ing. The practice in French led some candidates 
who had already passed French A to fear that 
they had lost that credit when they failed to pass 
the Cp. 3 examination. Probably every col- 
lege allowed the earlier credit to stand, but the 
boys had much needless anxiety and the college 
officers much needless correspondence. The 
whole matter was merely the result. of a slight 
slip in the readjustment necessitated by the 
dropping of the Old Plan papers and was of no 
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serious consequence. This year apparently the 
readers in this subject never granted credit for 
a lower Part when the whole was a failure and 
it was suggested that the college might grant 
such credit although its officers never saw the 
book! Thus the pendulum has swung too far 
in the other direction and has again caused no 
little complaint. 

While we all know that examinations are not 
highly satisfactory tests of a candidate’s fitness 
for admission to college or of his proficiency in 
school or college, no better method has yet been 
devised. Those who have experience with cer- 
tification know how much less satisfactory it is 
and what temptation it often puts in the way of 
a teacher when an amiable pupil or an influ- 
ential parent is concerned. It is manifestly far 
harder for the individual teacher to set and 
maintain a standard than for such a group of 
examiners and readers as the Board employs. 
Psychological tests have some merit but seem 
thus far only fit to supplement, not to supplant, 
examinations. 

The College Entrance Examination Board, 


a 


261 


whatever its shortcomings, has built up the most 
effective organization of its kind ever known. 
Its tests are searching, its standards high, but 
the Board does not attempt to say what rating 
a college shail accept. It protects the candidate 
by the scrupulous care with which its examina- 
tions are conducted, by keeping the individual 
anonymous,* by rereading all books graded be- 
low 60, and by employing a very large number 
of representative school and college teachers so 
that their composite judgment may determine 
each candidate’s success or failure. By setting 
up and maintaining such high, uniform stand- 
ards it has already been a very valuable factor 
in the advancement of education in our whole 
country, not only through the stimulus afforded 
the schools and the standardization which it 
has effected, Lut also through the interchange of 
ideas among the five hundred teachers who as- 
semble yearly to read books. Indeed, I once 
heard this described as the most important edu- 
cational assembly held in the country. 


*This does not apply to “New Plan” candidates. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN ALASKA 


BY MARSHALL HOUK 


Boston, Mass. 


Alaska has begun to figure in the news. From 
now on it doubtless will be found there more and 
more prominently. While not so spectacular, we 
are coming to realize that those vast tracts stretch- 
ing out from the Klondike mean more to us than 
the gold fields ever did. We are hearing of their 
grains and vegetables, while the newspapers, a short 
time ago, carried an item to the effect that before 
many years reindeer meat grown in Alaska will 
have supplanted beef in the United States as the 
staple “hearty.” Institutions on the Pacific coast 
are beginning to receive Alaskan young people for 
training and now and then these same young people 
are finding their way into offices in the big cities, al- 
though most of them return to help in the advance- 
ment of their own people cr to take advantage of 
the opportunities rapidly opening to them in their 
own land. 

We hear with surprise of the Eskimo Reindeer 
Men’s Association, but the Eskimo girls’ basket ball 
teams and the school republics at Port Moller on 
the Alaska Peninsula, at Wainwright, Arctic 
Alaska, and elsewhere, have fairly made us gasp. 

Few of us know that the United States Bureau 
of Education has complete charge of the educa- 
tion and relief of the natives of Alaska and that 
Alaskan advancement is due very largely if not al- 
most wholly to its guardianship. It employs 
teachers, builds and maintains schools and _ sani- 
tariums, provides trained workers to look after the 
general and specific well-being of the people, con- 
trols the reindeer industry, fathers trade, builds 
towns, organizes business and has instituted fairs, 
held regularly each year. The tale of its work in 
Alaska is one of wonder and thrills, as full of color 


as the Aurora Borealis, and of heroism and adven- 
ture as the pioneer West. The work never stops. 
During twelve months of the year, 365 days, it goes 
steadily on. No times are too cold or stormy, no 
spot too desolate for the workers to go or the work 
to proceed. 

The whole of the United States and Canada has 
thrilled at relief work carried on during summer 
months in another section of the continent, has 
crowded lecture halls to hear of it and emptied its 
pockets to help the work along, but in Alaska, more 
remote and inaccessible, a far vaster work is going 
on all the year round, rapidly changing the coun- 
try from waste land to a modern community, yet 
so quietly conducted, few outside of those directly 
connected with it have any notion of what is being 
done. 

It is only fifty-five years since the United States 
Government took the inhabitants of “Seward’s Ice 
Box,” changed to “Seward’s Treasure Box,” under 
its care. At that time the natives of Alaska were 
savages. But those aborigines were not a warlike 
people. They were quiet, gentle, non-resisting. 
That has made the difficult task of bringing them 
to a place among modern peoples less difficult, but 
nothing could make it easy in that frozen polar 
region. 

Gradually the Alaska school service of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Education under the guidance of 
Philander P. Claxton, then commissioner of edu- 
cation, has stretched its broad arms over 590,000 
square miles of territory and undertaken the task 
of fitting descendants of aboriginal tribes, adults as 
well as minors, for Alaskan citizenship. The pub- 
lic school teacher of Alaska is the “social and eco- 
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nomic leader of the Eskimos, their adviser and in- 
spirer in the struggle toward civilization, their 
counselor, their friend who stands for all the great 
American. Government means to them. I could 
name a dozen of these heroic, self-sacrificing men 
and women I met while there (in northern 
Alaska) who were literally giving their lives for 
the good of those long-neglected children of the 
North,” recently wrote Dr. John A. Marquis, 
general secretary of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church. 

Had the twenty-five thousand and odd natives of 
Alaska been grouped in large centres as are the 
majority of white residents, the task of fitting them 
for citizenship might not have offered so many 
difficulties to the Government school service. But 
when it is realized that Atka and Metlakatla, the 
two southernmost schools, are 4,000 miles apart; 
that Barrow, Wainwright and Icy Cape, the three 
northernmost schools, are north of the seventieth 
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tense cold, she arose to cram the heater with more 
stove wood and happening to glance through the 
uncurtained north window, saw the night ablaze 
with color. Like a huge volcano pouring ‘etheral 
lava over the face of heaven, flamed a wild aurora. 
Scintillant, florescent waves of delicate opal, 
through which the stars mocked and danced, flooded 
the sky dome, tinting the white expanse of earth 
and river with delicate reflection. Like ribbons 
around an old-fashioned Maypole, woven by un- 
seen hands, Aurora’s brilliant streamers shaped 
themselves into a long funnel, from which burst 
immense sheets of living flame that stained both 
sky and earth blood red—a spectacular display 
never to be forgotten, never surpassed, and well 
worth all the discomforts of the polar night to 
witness.” 

Speaking of Rachel, a fifteen-year-old Indian 
girl who delivered an address from the rostrum of 
the Rampart court house in celebration of the birth 
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parallel and separated from their six other Arctic 
neighbors by many hundreds of miles of white si- 
lence, and that at least a dozen others to the west- 
ward are far beyond the limits of transportation 
and mail service, some idea is obtained of the scope 
and variety of the difficulties, so little understood by 
people in other parts of the world. 

To those bleak regions have gone men and 
women of consecration and culture, staunch of 
heart and strong of soul. Ina few years they have 
accomplished wonders. Their letters and reports 
to the Federal Bureau of Education are full of ad- 
venture and charm, and more than all, radiate that 
love for their brother man, as found in the Alaskan 
Indian and Eskimo, which is one of the greatest 
assets of any man. Collected in book form the 
reports of these devoted pioneer teachers would 
make a contribution to literature of rare quality. 

Listen to this by Isabel Ambler Gilman, formerly 
a teacher under the Bureau of Education: “That 
night proved to be the climax of the lone teacher’s 
polar experience. Awakened by the continued 
cracking of her cabin walls, occasioned by the in- 
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of Abraham Lincoln, Miss Gilman says: “Rachel’s 
complexion was swarthy, and her figure typical of 
the Yukon race, but in dress, manners and enuncia- 
tion she was equal to the average rural school girl 
of the United States. Rachel was still a Yukon 
Indian, but the God-soul of her had waked from 
its long sleep—her spirit had burst the bonds of 
savage heredity and barbarous environment. She 
knew nothing of street cars, airships, automobiles, 
skyscrapers, and modern bathtubs; but she knew 
how to snare rabbits for food and lynx for furs; 


how to manage a fish wheel, row a boat, chop down 


a tree, saw ice to be melted for drinking water, and 
saw wood for fires. She knew how to tan moose 
skin for Yukon footwear and mittens; how to make 
snowshoes and sleds. She had learned, too, how to 
make bread and baking powder biscuit, how to 
wash and iron clothes, mend them and keep her 
mother’s cabin clean and neat. No girl in all 
Alaska made prettier beadwork. She had been 
taught to make tatted and crocheted lace, to run a 
sewing machine, to knit mittens for spring wear, 
and perhaps most useful of all, how to grow vege- 
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tables. Vegetables sixty miles from the Arctic 
Circle? Yes, indeed. Nearly every white father 
in Rampart has his vegetable garden, and no better 
pees, potatoes, carrots, turnips, cabbages, lettuce, 
radishes and the like are raised anywhere.” 

Noorvik is situated some seventy miles north of 
the Arctic Circle and its nearest neighbors are sixty 
miles away over a desert of ice and snow, but “the 
Noorvik Eskimo is no longer an isolated native but 
feels the citizenship of the world in his blood,” says 
a report of the Bureau of Education that tells how 
the teacher of that school, D. E. Replogle, picked 
up a set of second-hand wireless instruments in 
Seattle and brought the outfit to Noorvik in July, 
1917, where he set it up. With the rapid develop- 
ment of radio it is probable the residents of that 
town soon will be able to enjoy a concert in San 
Francisco. 

“So eager are the people to get in touch with 
the world,” the report reads, “it is common to have 
the schoolroom full-of adults to hear the news. In 
order to understand it they must become acquainted 
with geography and history. These studies have 
given them a comprehensive viewpoint such as was 
never possible to obtain through the abstract text- 
book method of teaching. This has had much to 
do with the change of the customs of the people 
themselves. To them the United States and its 
Government is no longer a matter of a man or two, 
but is a big, tangible reality.” 

How Noorvik came into being is itself a wonder- 
tale. With the advancement in civilization, the 
Eskimos living at Deering, on the bleak sea coast, 
craved a new home. Lack of timber compelled 
them to live in the semi-underground hovels of their 
ancestors, while the decrease of game animals made 
it increasingly difficult for them to obtain food. An 
uninhabited tract on the Kobuk River, fifteen miles 
square, abounding in game, fish and timber, was 
reserved by executive order for these Eskimos and 
thither they migrated in 1915 with their household 
goods and herds of reindeer. On this tract, in the 
Arctic wilderness, the colonists, under the leader- 
ship of two teachers, within two years built a vil- 
lage with well laid-out streets, neat, single-family 
houses, gardens, a mercantile company, a sawmill, 
an electric light plant, and a wireless telegraph sta- 
tion which keeps them in touch with the outside 
world, 

From pioneer beginning the Alaskan reindeer 
service has developed to be one of the most im- 
portant educational means ever devised for any 


race. From sixteen reindeer imported into 
Alaska from Siberia in 1891 by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, there are now about 200,000 reindeer in 
more than 100 herds. 

Dr. William Hamilton, Alaskan assistant in the 
Bureau of Education, says that within less than a 
generation this reindeer industry has advanced the 
Eskimos inhabiting the vast grazing lands from the 
Polar regions to the North Pacific Ocean, through 
one entire stage of civilization. It has raised them 
from the primitive to the pastoral stage, from no- 
madic hunters to civilized, wealth-producing fac- 
tors in the development of Western Alaska. It is 
possible that at no distant date the United States 
may draw a considerable part of its meat supply 
from the reindeer herds in Alaska. 

A feature of the reindeer enterprise is the hold- 
ing annually of fairs or conventions, the object of 
which is, by the interchange of experiences and 
by competition, to increase the interest and effi- 
ciency of those engaged in the industry. An im- 
portant result of the fairs was the organizing of 
the Eskimo Reindeer Men’s Association, the ob- 
ject of which is to awaken the natives to their own 
responsibility and to secure united semtiment and 
action in important matters affecting the Eskimo 
race. 

So much more might be said about affairs in 
Alaska it is a temptation to go on and on with it. 
There is, for one, the story of St. Lawrence Island. 
How, twenty-two years ago the people were un- 
couth barbarians living in filthy houses, afflicted 
with the results of their filthy living conditions. 
Today those houses are gone, replaced by clean, 
substantial houses made of skins, driftwood, or 
lumber from Nome or Seattle. Twenty-one lum- 
ber-built houses on an untimbered island, where 
the price of lumber is almost prohibitive, and 
where, owing to the scarcity of fuel, such houses 
can be fully enjoyed only during the summer 
months, are monuments to the desire of these people 
to advance in civilization. 

In making its public schools centres of social, in- 
dustrial and civic life in the native villages of 
Alaska, the Bureau of Education took pioneer ac- 
tion in making an educational agency reach an en- 
tire community. The establishment of the Alaska 
reindeer service was the earliest governmental ac- 
tion providing, by the introduction of a new in- 
dustry, practical vocational training, adapted to 
community needs, guaranteeing assured support, 
and resulting in training a primitive race into inde- 
pendence and responsible citizenship. 
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A LITTLE WORD 


BY IRENE JUDY 


The breath of spring was in the air; 
My heart was light and free; 

Sweet flowers nodded everywhere, 
And oh, so merrily. 

I trod the path I loved, 
For life was bright and gay— 

But some one spoke a bitter word 
And all the world seemed gray, 


Thick hung the heavy clouds o’er-head; 
My aching heart was sore; 

The nodding flowers were long since dead. 
As wearily once more, 

I trod the path to home; 
All life was dark as night— 

But some one spoke a loving word, 
And all the world seemed bright. 
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TWO DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN SCHOLARS 


E. C, HILLS, Ph. D. and Litt. D., has recently 
had conferred on him by the present King of 
Spain the title of Knight Commander of the 
Royal Order of Isabella. This Order was 
founded by Queen Isabella of Spain, and _ its 
members are selected because of their distin- 
guished services in literature, art, politics, or 
wer. 

Dr. Hills is now associated with the Romance 
Language Department of the University of 
California. He has taught and lectured at Rol- 
lins College, Colorade College, University of 
Colorado, University of California Summer 
School, Indiana University, and Harvard Uni- 
versity. From 1916 to 1918 he was librarian of 


the Hispanic Society of America. 
Dr. Hills is a corresponding member of the 
His college societies 


Royal Spanish Academy. 


tions of D. C. Heath & Company, which has 
issued the following books that have been wrii- 
ten or edited by Dr. Hills :— 

First Spanish Course (joint author with Dr. 
Ford), Spanish Grammar (joint author with Dr, 
Ford), Cuentos y Leyetidas. Spanish Short 
Stories, Bardos Cubanos, Pcrez Escrich’s For- 
tuna, Perez Escrich’s Fortuna and Carrion y 
Aza’s Zaragteta. 


J. D. M. FORD, A.B., A.M., and Ph. D. (Har- 
vard), has also recently been awarded by the 
King of Spain a Knight Commandership in the 
Royal Order of Isabella, along with what is 
practically a Grand Cross. The decoration is en- 
titled: Comeadador de la Real Orden de Isabel 
la Catolica, con placa (1.e., the Cross). Dr. Ford 
has been given in a most distinguished way this 


PROFESSOR E. C. HILLS 


are Phi Beta Kappa and Beta Theta Pi. He is 
also a member of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, American Folk-Lore Society, 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
American Dialect Society, Modern Humanities 
Researcli Association, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Dante Memorial 
Association, Hispanic Society of America, and a 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Dr. Hills received his education at the bing- 
ham School, N. C., Cornell University, Rollins 
Coilege, University of Colorado, and the Univer- 
sity of Waris. 

Numerous books on Spain and Spanish litera- 
ture have been written by him. He _ has also 
published many articles, translations, and bro- 
chures such as Maeterlinck’s Dramatic Theory, 
The Pikes Peak Region in Song and Myth, and 
Spanish-American Poets. 

In addition to Dr. Hills’ present connection 
with the University of California, he is the gen- 
eral editor of the Romance language publica- 


PROFESSOR J. D. M. FORD 


henor that has come to very few Americans. 

In 1921-1922 he was the exchange professor 
from Harvard University to the University of 
Paris. He aiso gave at the Serbonne (Paris) 
lectures in French on the Spanish literature ot 
the fifteenth century. In the spring of 1922 he 
received from the University of Toulouse the 
honorary Doctorate of Letters (Docteur-2s- 
lettres). He is the second person ever to he 
granted this honorary degree from that institu- 
tion. 

Since 1911 Dr. Ford has been chairman of the 
Department of Romance Languages at Harvard 
University, and since 1908 the chief examiner 
for Spanish under the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. He has also taught and lectured 
at Lewell Institute (Boston) and the Institut 
d’Estudis Catalans (the Guild 
Catalonia). 


University of 


Dr. Ford is a corresponding member of the 
Royal Spanish Academy (Madyid) and the 
Royai Spanish Academy of Belles Lettres, 
(Barcelona). He is also a member of the Mod» 
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ern Language Association of America, the 
Americana Dialect Society, the Dante Society, 
Soci(té Amicale Gaston Paris, Hispanic Society 
of America, and Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. 

He received his education at Harvard Univer- 
sity, University of Paris, the Sorbonne, and the 
ficole des Chartes and Collége de France. 

Dr. Ford is the author or editor of many Span- 
ish, Italian, and Portuguese publications well 
known to American and foreign scholars. Of 
these books D. C. Heath & Company publish the 
following :— 


First Spanish Course (joint author with Dr. 
Hills), Spanish Grammar (joint author with Dr. 
Hills), Exercises in Spanish Composition, 
Alarcon’s El Capitan Veneno, Spanish Fables in 
Verse, Cervantes’ Don Quijote, 
Goldoni’s Un curioso accidente. 

Drs. Hills and Ford are among the leading 
Hispanicists of this country. Their Spanish 
Grammar and First Spanish Course are used 
with marked success by thousands of schools 
and colleges in the United States. These two 
books have had a wider sale than any other 
Spanish grammars published. 


Selections, 


HOW MARGARET REDEEMED GRANT COMMUNITY 


A TRUE STORY OF SERVICE AND ACHIEVEMENT. 


BY J. WILLARD THOMAS 


Director Extension Division, State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


The problem in Grant community was the 
problem common to many communities—to save 
itself from itself. But Grant community, like 
many another community, did not realize its 
probiem. It had no time to think of its problem, 
for it was too busy keeping alive its misunder- 
standings. Taken alone the Maloneys, the Jen- 
sens, the Hubkas, the Smiths or any other of the 
fifteen families in the community would discuss 
very freely the existing difficulties, but to ac- 
knowledge a share of guilt for the presence of 
these misunderstandings they would not. Every 
other family was guilty; they were not. 

The tragedy here was a common tragedy 
where community misunderstandings exist—the 
district school was mate the victim of the 
trouble. Innocent boys and girls, the highest 
birth-right of the race, suffered, bled and well 
nigh died, intellectually, morally and spiritually, 
in order that a decade-old controversy might live. 
Teacher after teacher had tried to stem the tide 
and bring order out of chaos but to no avail. 
Each new teacher found herself in the midst of a 
seething cauldron of suspicion and jealousy. 
She left at the close of the school term glad to be 
through with the community. She left with a 
prayer of thanksgiving in her heart that body 
and soui were still together, and with another 
prayer. a prayer of hope that she might be 
spared a similar experience even though she 
were to be a teacher to her dying day. 

Affairs had come to such a pass that it was 
impossible to get a local teacher to teach the 
school. Every teacher in the country had heard 
of the “Grant situation,” and being human, none 
cared to sail into the danger zone. After ten 
years of strife and discord the only hope of 
getting a teacher for Grant school lay in the 
possibility that some one from outside the 
county would sign a contract to teach. And so 
it happened. 

Margaret N——, who lived in a neighboring 
State, wrote a letter of application to the county 
superintendent. Her letter was different, so 


ditferent, in fact, that it held the county super- 
intendent’s attention. Other letters were put 
aside casually but not so with this cne. Its 
business-like’ appearance, its frank statement of 
qualifications, its nete of optimism were re- 
freshing altogether. There was in this letter 
also the suggestion that here was a teacher who 
interpreted her job in terms of “service to the 
community.” This was something new under 
the sur, at least so far as this county superin- 
tendent’s experience was concerned. Grant 
school would offer ample opportunity to test the 
“service” theory. Consequently, Margaret re- 
ceived a telegram the following morning advis- 
ing her that there was a school for her to begin 
the first Monday in September. 

She arrived on schedule time, and went to a 
local hotel for her luncheon. After luncheon 
the land-ladv, through a process of cross-ex- 
amination peculiar to herself, obtained the in- 
formaticn that Margaret was to teach the Grant 
School. Immediately she felt obliged to condole 
with this “poor teacher.” Her condolence took 
the form of a review of the history of Grant 
community for the past dozen years. She mag- 
nified a thousand-fold the evils of the com- 
munity and proportionately belittled its virtues. 
Fortunately this worldly-wise teacher knew her 
type and was not disturbed. 

In a conference with the county superin- 
tendent that afternoon Margaret mildly hinted 
that she knew all was not well in the district to 
which she was to go. Her hint, however, did not 
bring any new information. The superintendent 
clesed the conference with the suggestion that 
it would be better for her to go into the district 
with no further information than she already 
possessed and try to locate the source of the 
trouble for herself. Margaret was not alto- 
gether pleased with the superintendent’s atti- 
tude. She did not wish to know more about the 
trouble, put she did wish to know just how much 
support she would have from her superintendent 
when she was ready to attack her problem. But 
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since she had not beeri assured of any stipport 
she was determined that she would find the 
source of the trouble and, if need be, work out 
her problem alone. When she had weighed the 
whole matter she was rather glad that nothing 
more had been said, for now she could approach 
her problem with no prejudice. Her mind was 
open to understand the situation in all its 
phases. 

Late in the afternoon the clerk of the district 
came to take the new teacher to her boarding 
place. Much as he wished to do so, this gentle- 
man had no opportunity to mention school affairs, 
for Margaret directed the conversation to other 
topics. She was interested in the crops raised 
in this locality; she wanted to know 
whether the farmers were raising pure- 
bred live stock and whether there was a 
farmer's organization in the community. Her 
clever hit of strategy was so effective that they 
reached the boarding place without a word hav- 
ing been said about the school. The clerk was 
much disturbed as he drove away. He won- 
dered just what kind of teacher they had hired. 
Evidently she was not very much interested in 
the school, for she did not so much as ask where 
the key might be found. After meditating on 
the matter for some time he at last reached the 
conciusion that perhaps it was best after all that 
nothing had been said. In his own mind he 
agreed that the teacher knew best. He was con- 
vinced that her silence on the school question 
was intentional. 

Margaret was almost over-joyed when she 
found that the Johnsons with whom she was to 
board had no children to attend school. Their 
children had grown up and had left the com- 
munity before the present trouble had arisen. 
Therefore this good man and his wife were not 
active participants in the controversy. They 
neither condoned the acts of the patrons nor did 
they openly condemn them. They were mem- 
bers of the community and did their part to live 
peaceably with the other families. They were 
a kindly, whole-souled couple and they made the 
new teacher feel at home from the first. Her 
room was plain in its appointments, and yet so 
cozy and home-like that she could well imagine 
herself in her own room at home. She went to 
the kitchen while Mrs. Johnson was preparing 
supper and had a very pleasant visit. After sup- 
per she helped with the dishes. She gave her 
every opportunity to turn the tide of conversa- 
tion toward the school, but her efforts met with 
no response. As she prepared for bed that night 
she was convinced that her boarding place, at 
least, was neutral so far as the district contro- 
versy was concerned. It remained now for her 
to do her part to keep it neutral. If these good 
people were interested in what was going on at 
school they would be the aggressors; she would 
volunteer no information. She was deeply 
thankfu! for her present lot. She was not aware 
that it was no mere chance that the Johnsons 
had consented to take her in. When the county 
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superintendent knew that she was to teach the 
schoo! he resolved to give her every opportunity 
to succeed. He knew the boarding place makes 
a difference. He knew teachers in this district 
in other years had been ground between the up- 
per and the nether mill-stone of jealousy. The 
grinding of the mill-stones had been painfully 
eftective, tov. He would eliniinate the possi- 
bility of a repetition of this thing by placing the 
teacher in a home without children to attend 
school. So she found herself at the Johnsons. 

Sunday afternoon “the new teacher” went to 
the schoolhouse just across the road “to spy out 
the land.” She found the schoolhouse of the 
box car type, and painfully true to type it was, 


_ with its smoke-begrimed walls and ceiling, soiled 


windows and woodwork, double seats, unjack- 
eted stove in one corner of the room, in fact, 
all of the distinguishing features of the much- 
neglected one-room school. There was one con- 
solation, it was no worse than the schoolhouse 
she hai taught in previously and could be put 
in order just as readily. To clean and beautify 
the room as far as possible would be her first 
task. Since “Cleanliness is next to Godliness” 
this teacher reasoned that Sabbath afternoon 
was the opportune time to begin. 

In a few minutes she returned to the build- 
ing with the necessary utensils and material for 
cleaning. After two hours of hard work she 
had gone as far as she could go with the clean- 
ing and decided to come back early in the morn- 
ing to complete preparations for the opening of 
school. Just as the sun was setting she turned 
the key in the door of a one-room rural school 
building that had been cleaned for the first time 
in ten years. As she turned to step from the 
huge fiat stone step she beheld the glory of 
the prairie sunset—the first she had ever seen, 
for she was from a wooded country. As she 
watched the glory of that sunset, the splendid 
blending of the dying rays with the prairie at- 
mosphere, she wondered how men could live in- 
harmoniously in such surroundings. 

Karly Monday morning she returned to the 
schoolhcuse to finish her preparation for the 
arrival of the children. Like the fore-handed 
workman she had brought with her a few of 
the emergency tools of her craft. A survey oi 
the contents of her trunk revealed curtain ma- 
terial, some suitable pictures, stencils and col- 
ored crayons for decorating the blackboard, 
some sheets of construction paper, and a ball of 
common store cord. The first morning is a 
critical time for the new teacher, Margaret 
knew, hence the material in her trunk. She 
made good use of every piece of this materiat 
ere she had made the room ready to receive the 
children. 

When the children arrived a few minutes after 
eight they sensed a new atmosphere about the 
school. It was the first morning of school, you 
know, and on this occasion it is very proper for 
children to “size up the teacher” immediately. 
These children had “come as the conqueror 
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comes,” for had they not trivmphed over all 
their teachers in the past vears! But this time 
they were to be the vanquished rather than the 
conquerors. The teacher met the children at 
the door with a cheery “good-morning.” She 
took each child by the hand as he entered and 
askedi his name. It was not necessary to wait 
until she was ready to enroll them before she 
kneW their nariies. After they had deposited 
their iunch boxes and their tablets in the proper 
places, pupils and teacher went into the yard 
to play together for a few minutes. The strat- 
egy of such a move on the part of the teacher 
is self-evident. If the children were playing 
under the direction of the teacher, there was 
no opportuniiy for congregating to discuss the 
teacher, there was no opportunity for planning 
where each was to sit, and best of all, there was 
no opportunity for repairing to that usually vii- 
est place on the school premises, the privy, to 
talk things over. 

Promptly at nine o’clock Margaret led her 
children into the house as a group and not as 
individuals. Teacher and pupils had played 
togethe: long enough to feel acquainted; they 
had played long enough, too, so that the chil- 
dren kiiew they had a leader. They felt this 
unconsciously, to be sure, but they felt it just 
the same. When they entered the room now 
there was no rushing pell-mell for choice seats, 
but instead, there was orderly movement of 
pupils to seats indicated by the teacher. The 
few minutes of play gave the teacher oppor- 
tunity to size up the children, so now she knew 
quite surely where she wanted each to sit. 
While there was some suspense, as there is ai- 
ways suspense on the first morning of school, 
there was no suspicion. 

If the reader had stepped into that school that 
September morning, he would have seen a girl 
of twenty-two in charge of the school. She 
was of medium height, slender in proportion 
with her height, with a poise that lent dignity 
to every movement. She had a wealth of dark 
brown hair dressed in a common-sense way. 
Her eyes were of hazel hue and so clear they 
fairly sparkled. There was in every line of her 
handsome face an expression of frankness and 
friendliness. She was dressed in a serviceable 
dress for schoolroom wear, in fashion, to be 
sure, but not extreme. Her glowing cheeks 
portrayed health and vigor. Nature plus care 
of herself had made her almost the ideal teacher. 
Mentally she was very much awake and morally 
a finer example could not be found. 

She was, indeed, “a daughter of the land.” 
She was reared on a farm and had completed 
the eight grades of the rural school. Unfor- 
tunately, she had not been able to go further 
with he: schooling on account of circumstances 
over which she had no control. No one knew 
better than she that she would be handicapped 
because of lack of further schooling, but she 
knew full-weil that there were ways by which 
a part of the loss of training could be made up. 
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She knew there were magazines, many maga- 
zines, published expressly for teachers. She 
knew there were books, countless books, good 
books, too, published for teachers. These she 
would purchase, not to litter her desk and book 
shelves, but to read atid to study. She read 
them, she studied them, she adapted material 
from them, she found in them splendid methods 
for teaching the various subjects, and best of 
all, she tound in them the inspiration she needed 
to make her a real teacher. 

Another thing she had learned, too. She had 
learned that it is profitable to know what other 
persons in your own field are doing, and to know 
it trom first-hand knowledge, from actual obser- 
vation. Farmers in her home community vis- 
ited farmers in other communities to get first- 
hand information, to observe new methods of 
farming and to get the other farmer’s viewpoint. 
She knew of no reason why this same procedure 
should not be followed by teachers.” She took 
every opportunity to visit other teachers at 
their work, to get their viewpoint, to observe 
their methods and to get information and in- 
spiration. ‘These visits had borne fruit in her 
own experience. She had a broad outlook upon 
life, she had a real passion for service, and above 
all and back of all, she had the great impeiling 
force, love for fellowman. Confidence born of 
determination to succeed gave her control of 
herself. There was no cowering fear of failure 
to intrude itself upon her program. There was 
no hesitating because of indecision. 

Such was the person and personality that cast 
their influence around the boys and girls of 
Grant community that September morning. 
They responded almost unconsciously to the in- 
fluence. Routine duties incident to the opening 
of school were disposed of with despatch. There 
was no “sermon” by the teacher, as is so often 
one of the accompanying incidents of the first 
morning. Instead a hymn was sung by teacher 
and pupils, that hymn of all hymns appropriate 
for the opening of every school day—“America.” 
Margaret led the singing at the organ. It 
seemed to her she had never heard such singing 
before. Every last child in the room sang and 
sang as if he felt the song. There was the 
truest pitch throughout, no monotones and no 
laggards. Before they finished singing, Mar- 
garet knew the approach to the attack of her 
problem. 

The noon hcur came. After their lunches 
were finished teacher and pupils went to the 
playground together. There was just a little 
aloofnes: on the part of some of the older boys, 
but it was changed into real interest when the 
teacher said: “It’s such a splendid day, children, 
let’s enter heartily into the games for a few 
minutes and then we will walk down to the 
stream and back before time for the bell.” 
Wiat a reveiation this walk was! It revealed 
the children quite fully to the teacher, for she 
watched the reaction of each child. She watched 
reactions in response to her suggestions and 
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she watched reactions in response to the sur- 
roundings. But the real purpose of the trip 
was revealed to the children as the teacher made 
use of the things they had seen to illustrate 
the geograpliy lesson that afternoon. Island, 
peninsula, divide, river basin, erosion meant 
something now. They were no longer mere 
abstract terms. Geography meant something 
more than the mere memorizing of pages of dry 
facts. Geography had to do with the things 
they saw every day. It was a part of their 
lives. 

As the days passed, many occasiots arose to 
bring new meaning to their experiences. Farm 
crops, live stock, soils, silos, were made the 
basis for arithmetic, for spelling, for story-writ- 
ing and for reading. Singing and music held a 
fixed place in the curriculum. The ultra-aca- 
demic supervisor would have said there was too 
much singing, singing to the exclusion of other 
more important business. But this practical 
teacher knew that these live rural children musi 
be de2lt with from the standpoint of their in- 
terests if they were to be saved from the fate 
common to children in many, many of the 
schools of the country. When the county super- 
mtendent visited her school he asked about the 
unusual amount of singing. 

“Singing is serious business with my boys and 
girls,” said Margaret. “In fact it is the most 
serious business in the whole curriculum, for 
these beys and girls must be reached and it 
seems that music is the medium through which 
they may be reached. Singing is the centre of 
their interest and until we have come to the 
place where it is feasible to show them that sing- 
ing is but a means to an end and not an end in 
itself, until their interest can be transferred to 
other things, I propose to let them sing as often 
as they please.” 

Gradually interest was transferred to other 
subjects, Margaret saw the change coming 
about. Before many weeks they were giving 
more time to the other school subjects and less 
time to singing. The speed at which they 
worked now was more than making up for the 
time they had taken from the other subjects 
earlier, so that at the end of eight weeks they 
were at the goal set by the teacher for that 
date. 

The intermissions became a source of great 
interest for the children. Supervised, purposeful, 
play was the rule rather than the exception. 
The teacher had no end of new games. Singing 
gaimes,skipping games guessing games, strength- 
testing games, skill-testing games, used as occa- 
sion demanded, developed every child along the 
line of his needs. Where children play with a 
purpose under the guidance of a skilfu! leader 
problems of discipline are found wanting. The 
“gang” spirit is turned to good account. No 
viciousness can result in an atmosphere where 
vicious tendencies cannot develop. 

Two months of school passed. They were 
disappointing months to many of the patrons. 
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In other years before the end of the second 
month things were happening, folks were talk- 
ing, gossip waS rampant, in fact, the alignment 
against the teacher was complete. Not so now, 
The current ceases at the point where the trans- 
fer wires become grounded. So these children, 
rooted and grounded in their school, refused 
to transfer the former current of malicious, 
slandering gossip. Their enthusiasm for the 
new order of things at school was so discon- 
certing to the parents that they found no oppor- 
tunity to spread gossip. The parents were 
spellbousid. When the spell passed the pendu- 
ium had swung definitely in favor of the new 
order. 

Margaret watched daiiy for the passing of 
the last vestige of the old feeling) She was anx- 
ious to take the next step in her program, but 
she wished this next step to be as successful as 
the first step had been, so she waited for the 
psychological moment. At Thanksgiving time 
the school work centred about that occasion, 
Thanksgiving was discussed in its many rela- 
tions to school subjects. Story-telling, written 
language, history, geography, were studied in 
connection with the event. When one of the 
children mentioned a Thanksgiving program as 
a fitting climax to their study the teacher knew 
the psychological moment for the next step had 
come. ‘The program would be held in the eve- 
ning and the “big folks” were to be invited. 
They would come, too, for they could not refuse 
to attend a program in which their own children 
were to be the chief attraction. The children 
were the invitation committee, the program 
committee, the “eats” committee, yes, even the 
reception committee. Fathers, mothers, every- 
body, responded to the enthusiasm of the chil- 
dren. Patrons were visited personally by a 
committee of children whose invitation was so 
urgent it could not be ignored. 

Grant schoolhouse, in the quarter of 2 
century of its history, had never held a_ like 
crowd. The evening was anything but pleasant 
from the standpoint of weather, but nevertheless 
every family in the community was represented 
and with two or three exceptions every member 
of every family was present. Truly there was 
verified the statement, “a little child shall lead 
them.” The leadership of this teacher was 
tunctioning, but it was disguised, as is always 
the case where the real leader is at work. Only 
the self-seeking demagogue is jealous of the 
honor of leading. 

Out of the Thanksgiving experience there 
came the sense of need among these people 
for coimmunity assembling with a_ purpose. 
The following week on Friday night the folks 
assembled again. This time it was the older 
young people who sponsored the meeting. 
Singing, games, a few short talks, and a lunch- 
eon late in the evening made up the program. 
In the talks the central theme was the possibil- 
ity for good in thus coming together. It was 
agreed that they should meet the second and 
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fourth Friday nights each month. There 
seemed to be consensus of opinion that the 
teacher should be the leader. But,this teacher 
was not to be the leader. She was willing to 
be a helper, but, she made it plain, no one per- 
son should be made responsible. This was not 
necessary, for there were several in the group 
who were capable of doing much for the good 
of all, so she suggested that they organize in x 
regular way with officers and committees to be 
responsible for the work to be undertaken. She 
said it would be well to appoint a committee of 
three to plan for a permanent organization, this 
committee to report at the next meeting. Her 
suggestions met with approval and the meeting 
adjourned. 

A committee reported at the next meeting. 
A young farmer much interested in the com- 
munity’s progress was made president. Other 
officers were elected and the constitution 
adopted. The Grant Community Improvement 
Club was duly launched. Its constitution was 
a very simple document, providing for the name 
of the organization, the purpose, the officers and 
the manner of their election, and the meetings. 
What more was necessary! The document 
would not have been more effective had it con- 
tained a dozen typewritten pages. It served as 
a guide and it gave a business-like air to the 
transactions of the organization. 

The Club meetings offered opportunity for 
Margaret to get acquainted with her patrons. 
She would have gone to the homes of her 
patrons to get acquainted with them there but 
conditions were not favorable for her to do so. 
The teacher cannot be too careful where con- 
ditions are as tinder, only the spark to start the 
conilagration. The wrong step however inno- 
cently it may be taken will sometimes land one 


in the chasm, just as surely as though 
one rushed pell-mell into the 
chasm with eyes closed. This teacher 


bided her time that there might be no regrets. 
When she met her folks at the Club gatherings 
she met them cordially and on equal terms. She 
met cach one, none was slighted. She was 
highly gratified to see their response. They, 
too, were cordial and showed no hesitancy in 
making known their names. They spoke en- 
couragingly of her work with the children and 
seemed very appreciative. No matter what had 
been the cause of former misunderstandings. 
She was satistied to know that “former things 
had passed away and all things were becoming 
new.” The folks sang together, they played 
together, they were beginning to discuss their 
problems together. What more could she ask! 

The first evidence of the functioning of the 
Club appeared whea school began after the holi- 
days. In place of the smoke-begrimed walls 
and ceiling there were beautifully tinted walls 
and ceiling. In place of the marred wood- 
work there was freshly painted woodwork, 
The colors were harmonious and cheery and 
made a world of difference in the lighting of 


the room. The old desks so badly in need of 
repair had been replaced with new single desks. 
The floor had been scrubbed, and even the old 
stove had felt the influence of the new spirit. 
Its rust covered surface had been blackened 
even to the rear end of the stove pipe. There 
wes Cvery evidence that a master hand had done 
the work. It was as if a fairy had touched the 
place with magic wand. Children and teacher 
could ouly look. They were well-nigh speech- 
iess in the presence of this miracle that had been 
wrought, but somehow they caught the spirit 
of the new place even though they did not know 
the source from whence it sprang. The singing 
of the children that morning was even more 
hearty than before. They entered into the regu- 
lar work of the day with even greater zest than 
before. What teacher and what pupils in all 
the land could have failed to respond to such an 
inviting atmosphere! 

At the meeting of the Club on Friday night 
there was an inexplainable spirit that weighed 
upon the folks. Everyone felt it, but it was not 
until the president unburdened his mind in a 
neat speech in which he thanked the school 
board members for the changed appearance of 
the building that the folks knew just what 
caused that inexplainable spirit. They all felt 
just as the president felt, and after his speech 
the spirit seemed to lift and there was a caim 
in each breast in that room that had not been 
feit in many years. No sooner had the presi- 
dent finished his speech than the chairman of 
the beard arose to thank the members of the 
Club for their interest and their part in sharing 
the work of “fixing up the schoolhouse.” He 
assured them that this was but the beginning 
of what was to be. He was sure the other 
members of the board would support every 
eftort to make the schoolhouse a place that all 
would be proud of rather than a place to be 
condemned. He was sure that they were en- 
tering upon a new day in Grant community, that 
by-gones would be by-gones, and that with the 
hearty co-operation of all the folks there was 
no reason why the school and the Club would 
not redeem the good name of Grant community. 
Margaret listened with keenest interest to the 
two speeches. She dared let the opportunity 
pass without expressing her appreciation of the 
eftorts of the school board and the Club. She 
could not say what she wished to say, for while 
her heart was full something in her throat 
seemed to keep back the words. Those who 
have passed through a similar experience know 
why she did not say more. The closing num- 
her on the program was the singing of “Amer- 
ica.” Grant community had never sung “Amer- 
ica” as it was sung that night. Margaret knew, 
after hearing the folks sing, where the chil- 
dren received their liking and their ability for 
singing. 

Before going home there was hand shaking 
all around—the kind of hand shaking that re- 
suits from ful) hearts, the kind of hand shaking 
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that assures the participants that the old feel- 
ings have passed, never to be remembered. 
There was one heart fuller than all the others. 
Margaret’s heart was filled with more than the 
satisfaction that other years were forgotten. 
That was the feeling that filled the hearts of 
the folks, but not so with hers. In her heart 
was a feeling of compassion mingled with a 
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burning love. for the whole community. She 
had controlled emotions fairly well until she 
reached the privacy of her own room. But once 
there, there was no need to control them longer, 
She fell on the bed, buried her face in the pillow 
and wept until her need of weeping was at an 
end. Her weeping was as the weeping of those 
who triumph. 


WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


HIRAM BYRD, M. D., University of Alabama, 
is one of the most useful men in the promotion 
of public health whom we have known. He 
knows diseases theoretically and is one hundred 
per cent. practical. 

We had the privilege when he was state 
health officer in Florida of spending a week with 
Dr. Byrd, going with him into rural communi- 
ties, meeting the community and arranging for 
classes for inspection at the State University 
clinic. It was as illuminating a week as we 
have ever spent. We found superstitious that 
we could not believe possible. It was interest- 
ing to see the superb skill with which Dr. Byrd 
met a superstitious community. For instance, 
he was in one community in which every one, 
some very intelligent leaders of the community, 
believed that sweet potatoes must be planted on 
a given phase of the moon, and consequently it 
was impossible to have children attend the clinic. 
We have followed Dr. Byrd in his health work 
since that year, and it is especially pleasant to 
receive “Forty Notifiable Diseases: A Simple Dis- 
cussion of the more Important Communicable 


Diseases”(World Book Company), in which Dr. 


Byrd passes his one hundred per cent. common- 
sense on to the school world. 


MARTHA WHITACRE, teacher in Richmond, 
Indiana, has devoted her vacation largely to the 
promotion of the new pension law of the state. 
It is one of the best laws in the United States, 
safe and sane, and especially favorable to teach- 
ers of all classes. It is based on_ scientific 
principles, it keeps the contributions of teachers 
apart from the state’s payments. It is so ad- 
vantageous to teachers that there is interested 
propaganda for its repeal, and strange to say 
there are teachers who are listening to the 
propagandists. Miss Whitacre is doing much 
to steady the profession, for there will be little 
likelihood that an equally good law will be se- 
cured from the standpoint of teachers. 

J. W. MILEY, county superintendent, Girard 
Kansas, won the Republican nomination for 
state superintendent by 12,000 plurality. This 
was one of the most hotly contested primary 
cainpaigns for nomination as state superinten- 
‘dent in the country. | 

ERNEST C. WITHAM, superintendent, Put- 
nam, Connecticut, goes to Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, as Director of Research and Supervisor of 


Instruction. Mr. Witham had just been re- 
elected at an increase in salary to $3,200, but he 
will receive $4,000 in Wilmington, and the Put- 
nam board of education had not the heart to in- 
sist upcn his remaining. Mr. Witham was su- 
perintendent at Southington, Conn., for several 


years, and ranked high as a leader in progres- 
sive education. 


FREDERICK W. ATKINSON, president of 
Polytechnic listitute, Brooklyn, one of the na- 
tionally significant schools of the country, 
was director of education of the Philippine Is- 
lands, and high school principal of Newton. Dr. 
Atkinson is a native of Reading, Mass., a grad- 
uate of the Bridgewater State Normal School 
and Harvard University. 


LIVINGSTON FERRAND, president of Cor- 
neii University, Syracuse, has brought to the 
academic atmosphere of the East a refreshing 
breeze from the Rockies. He was president of 
the State University of Colorado for eight years, 
but before that he was a professor in Columbia 
University for many years, graduating from 
that institution in 1891. 

FRANK J. GOODNOW, president of Johns 
Hopkins University since 1914, was a graduate 
of the Law School of Columbia, and was profes- 
sor in that university 1884-1906, when he be- 
came dean of the Department of Political Sci- 
ence in Columbia. He was legal adviser to the 
Chinese government when he was chosen presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins. He has been a notable 
success in the present achievement of the unt- 
versity. 

STEPHEN E. FISHER, Champaign, Illinois, 
says: “Surely our Christian religion need have 
nothing to fear in the presence of the findings 
of modern science. All truth is God’s truth, 
whether its revelation comes to us through 
sacred writings or by way of the scalpel, the test 
tube or microscope.” 


HELEN FRANCES CUMMINGS, teacher in 
the Quincy School, Boston, a former secretary 
of the Boston Elementary Teachers Club, and ait 
active member of the Boston Teachers Ciub, has 
passed the Boston (Suffolk County) bar exami- 
nations and is, therefore, a fully equipped Boston 
iawyer. She graduated from the Law School if 
June, magna cum laude, 
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A school without a 


Victrola 


REG, U. S. PAT, OFF. 


is an educational tragedy 


Victrola XXV 


The Standard 
£chool Instrument 


For further information and helpful material 
consult any dealer in Victor products or write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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and progressive movements.] 


AMERICAN PROFESSORS IN FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
Institute of International Education) 
The report of the Institute shows no new 
work undertaken but a steady increase in the 
amount and importance of its regular activities. 
Professor Paul Monroe spent six months in 
China at the invitation of the Chinese govern- 
ment to investigate the administration of the 
state and provincial institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 
As a result of a visit to Spain by Miss Vir- 
ginia Newcomb, head of the department of 
scholarships, Spanish women students have 
come to American colleges, the first in a regular 
System that has been established. Professorial 
exchanges have also been established with Span- 
ish universities. 
A most interesting exchange was made with 
France. Seven institutions, viz.: Harvard, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Yale, 
Cornell, Columbia, Pennsylvania and Johns Hop- 
kins, each appropriated $1,000 to send a professor 
of applied science or engineering to lecture in 
the French universities in exchange with a 
French professor in the same field. Professor 
A. Ik. Kennelly of Harvard and Technology was 
sent to France and Professor Jacques Cavalier, 
rectcr of the University of Toulouse, came to 
this couutry. 
Professor Kenneth Mackenzie was also sent 
to lecture in the Italian universities, on Ameri- 
can literature. 


THE SCHOOL WOMEN’S CLUB (Oakland, Cal.) 
PARTICIPATION OF CLASS TEACHERS IN 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT (Oakland, Cal.) 

The School Women’s Club of Oakland has 
been considering this matter the past year and 
has formulated some very progressive sugges- 
tions. Means should be found jor a clear utter- 
ance of the comparatively mute voice of the 
classroom teacher. Since she is closest in 
touch with the children she should have a share 
in solving the problems of school life. There- 
fore iet there be in each school a general gov- 
erning committee representative of the faculty 
elected by the teachers of the school. This com- 
mittee shall elect its own chairman and shall 
have joint power with the principal in carrying 
out the policies of the schooi and exercising 
general control. 

It shall be the duty of this committee to pian 
constructive policies and programs rather than 
to regulate the minutiae of school life. Some of 
these subjects are: Raising and spending of 
fuads; speciai promotion of pvpils; discipline; 
prograniming of teachers; division of classes; 
extra activities and excessive administrative de- 
mands on teachers; interruption of classes. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


In order to advance the professional standing 
and spirit of teachers, it is recommended that if 
an administrator contemplates making an ad- 
verse report of a teacher, he shall have it signed 
by the teacher before it is sent to the superin- 
tendent and opportunity shall be afforded for 
fuli and fair discussion of the report. 

In carrying out these suggestions, teachers 
and administrators should keep in mind the dif- 
ference between teacher assistance in adminis- 
tration and teacher participation with adminis- 
trators in school management. 

A “PASS-ALONG” NUMBER (Training School Bul- 
letin, June, 1922.) 

Those who receive this little magazine know 
that it is one of the brightest and best profes- 
sional publications in the country. The June 
number passes along to us several things which 
are an inspiration for our work. A letter from 
“Mrs. Nash” asks us to search our own hearts 
to find out just how our written words affect our 
co-workers or our superiors. Do we write each 
letter as if it were the last word we should pass 
on? Are our words an inspiration and do they 
reflect the spirit with which you regard the 
really essential things in life’ 

The bulletin also calls attention to the mag- 
nificent piece of work for the penal and reforma- 
tory institutions of New Jersey by Commis- 
sioner Lewis in co-operation with the superin- 
tendents of the State Prison, the Rahway Re- 
formatory and the Jamesburg School for boys. 
The individual needs are studied and the pro- 
gram developed accordingly. 

“BETTER SCHOOLS” PICTORIAL RECORD (Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.) 

“Shall we save money or save children?” is 
the slogan sent out by Superintendent Holmes 
of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., in his Pictorial Record 
showing “live children in live schools.” His 
five-year program for buildings and grounds 13 
expected to cost from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 
It will include a seat for every child, accommo- 
dation for special classes, playground space at 
each schocl, and last, but by no means least, rest 
rooms and homes for teachers. 

The pictures include the allegiance to the flag, 
the penny lunch, organized play, school flower 
gardens, folk dancing, parties to emphasize 
table manners, culture through contact with 
literature, motivation the reading opportuni- 
ties, doing tor others as school lessons, and 
house planning and furnishing projects planned 
by the fine arts department. 

A unique feature is the placing of mirrors in 
the corridors of the schools as incentives to care 
of personal appearance. 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS 
of 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


SENSIBLY CONSIDERED 
IN THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


By 


A. E. WINSHIP 


Who has known American Schools for fifty years better than 
any one else has known them 


IMPORTANCE OF ADMINISTRATION 
VISIONARY ADMINISTRATION 


UNDESIRABLE ADMINISTRATION 
SUCCESSFUL ADMINISTRATION 
THE ART OF ADMINISTRATION 
THE SCIENCE OF ADMINISTRATIOM | 
PROBLEMS OF LEGISLATION 

PROBLEMS OF TAXATION 

PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION 

DOMINATING VERSUS DOMINEERING ADMINISTRATION 
POLITICAL ADMINISTRATION 

PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATION | 
PERSONAL ADMINISTRATION | 
CITY ADMINISTRATION | 
STATE AND COUNTY ADMINISTRATION | 
FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION | 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 5 


Sixteen issues of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


BOSTON 
FOR $1.00 


For every Superintendent and School Board Member these 16 numbers 
of this magazine will be invaluable. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


CROWDING THE COLLEGES. 

“It is not increase of wealth and consequent ability to 
afford youth increased opportunity for higher education 
that is crowding the colleges. There is everywhere de- 
sire to get out of overalls into white collars. Social 
ambition is another strong incentive to classical education. 
The college man is a social asset. Business also is find- 
ing room for young men with scientific training. Science 
is getting more and more into business. Chemistry has 
an essential foothold in many industries. Electricity, 
transportation, manuiacture, lean more and more on scien- 
tific learning in, their business development. il, salt, 
coal, iron, all minerals having commercial value, are on a 
scientific basis. It is hard to find a great business organ- 
ization anywhere without a staff of scientifically trained 
men, most of whom are the product of the colleges. 

A generation back college education was the foun- 
dation for professional life, for lawyers, clergymen, 
doctors, teachers and literary workers. Today it has its 
place as a necessary equipment for business and industrial 
life of the more important kinds. That fact accounts for 
the rush to the colleges. This struggle for the higher 
education is not to be attributed so much to a yearning for 
culture, to social ambitions, to desire for professional 
achievements, as to the easier attainment of business suc- 
cess. This is shown by any college poll of the purposes of 
students. Nine out of ten of them want college training 
that will fit them better to make money and succeed in 
commercial life.”—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

Valparaiso University, Indiana, has a better outlook 
than it has had in five years. The noble record of this 
institution entitles it to success in its spirited campaign 
for increased financial aid. 

— 
EVENTUALLY, WHY NOT NOW? 
BY H. E. STONE 
Dean of Men, West Virginia University 

There was once a time when the friends of free public 
schools in the United States were regarded as fanatics, 
and a menace to national welfare. There was once a time 
when otherwise intelligent men in “this land of the free” 
asserted with vehemence that the state had no authority 
in law or justice to interfere with parents in matters per- 
taining to the education of their “own children.” Only 
a few decades ago our grandfathers heard arguments (and 
sometimes with approval) in opposition to public tax- 
supported schools. “Visionary and impractical” were the 
terms usually applied to such schemes. 

Much water has gone over the educational miil sinc 
“Connecticut in 1774 turned over all proceeds of liquor 
licenses to towns where collected, to be used for schools.” 
The battle for free tax-supported state schools has been 
won. The pauper-school idea is as dead as witchcraft. 
The rate-bill system has given way to school boards 
possessed of both the power and the duty to levy taxes 
for school support. The principle of state control has 
come to be recognized everywhere in America, thanks to 
the work of Horace Mann in Massachusetts, Henry Bar- 
nard in Connecticut, and men of the stamp of Mills, 
Lewis, Galloway, and Stowe. The battle to eliminate 
sectarianism has been won. Increasing state aid, the 
establishment and democratization of free public high 
schools, the rise of the state university, al! mark epochs 
in the irresistible. on-rush of the idea that “the universal 
education of the youth is essential to the well-being of 
the state.” 

In recent years we have come to talk in terms of the 
educational rights and obligations of our Federal govern- 


ment. Few there be who would care to part with state 
and local control. Many there are who hope for the 
coming of that day when this great nation will guarantee 
to every child, whether born in Montana or in Arkansas, 
in California or in Kentucky, a square deal educationally, 
To those. who have watched the increasing interest and 
participation of the United States government in special. 
types of education as evidenced by the Smith-Lever Bill 
and the Smith-Hughes Bill it is not a far cry to the one 
great remaining desideratum—a Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the President's cabinet. The Smith- 
Towner Bill paved the way. The Towner-Sterling Bill, 
now before Congress, offers the means. There is little 
question about the desirability of this or some similar 
measure, and no similar measure of equal desirability has. 
yet been proposed in the judgment of many of our lead- 
ing educators. 

The handwriting is on the wall. America is destined to. 
have more centralization in educational affairs, at least to. 
the extent of more nearly equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities and burdens. It is both desirable and inevitable. 
The question naturally arises: “EVENTUALLY, WHY 
NOT NOW?” 


Two very successful foreman training conferences have 
been conducted by the Pennsylvania Department of Edu- 
cation in the plant of the Hammermill Paper Company at 
Erie, Pa. 

THE DELUSION OF FIRE-ESCAPES. 

In writing up fires newspapers usually fail to mentiom 
the fact if fire-escapes get blocked by flames and smoke. 
The fire prevention experts know that the majority of all 
outside iron fire-escapes are useless during fires. They 
know that the average fire escape can not’ save life except 
by mere good fortune. 

Some escapes are wide and properly railed; the stairs 
have an easy pitch; access to them is direct; they lead to 
the ground; they are located opposite blank walls or pass 
windows protected with metal frames and wired glass; 
they are a valuable means of egress, if used. 

The majority of fire-escapes, however, are a delusion; 
they may prove death-traps. Narrow, steep, reached by 
climbing over window sills, terminating many feet from 
the ground, passing windows out of which flames are 
likely to pour, never used at times of drill, they are a 
monument of the ignorance of the authorities and the 
selling ability of the manufacturers. 

A report covering several thousand schoo!s in large and 
small cities throughout the country was made last year by 
the National Committee for Chamber of Commerce co- 
operation with the public schools and the American City 
Bureau. 

The report shows with startling proof that over thirty- 
seven per cent. of school buildings are fire-traps. Dis- 
cussing fire protection features, they say :— 

“Automatic sprinkler equipment throughout the entire 
building is provided in only ninety-nine buildings, less than 
144%; 326, or less than 5% of the total, have sprinklers 
in the basement; 112 buildings, or less than 2%, have 
sprinklers in attics and 62, less than 1%, in storerooms. 
Thirty-six per cent. of school buildings have no fire ex- 
tinguishers.” 

Los Angeles Herald says: In 1919 the United States 
spent thirty-one cents per capita for books. What brain carr 
thrive on thirty-one cents’ worth of nourishment during 
«i whole twelvemonth? Every time we spend $1 for books 
we put out $30 for candy, $27 for perfumes, #27 for chew- 
ing gum. 
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you cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C, U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 

Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 

Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C, U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help bear 
the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of Quaran- 
tine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C, U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate— At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our eee 


‘Who will pay your doctor, your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 
**Heads or Tails You Win’’ 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
of Journal of Education, 
says: “So far as we know, 
the best provision for such 
an emergency is the Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters of 
Lincoln, Nebr. When a 
teacher is well and has an 
income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which yeu win 
whether you win or lose. If 
you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in luck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 


booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all over 

America who have experienced what it means to have the 
. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

| Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 


then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
| Please do it today. 


| TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
_441T.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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FORTY NOTIFIABLE DISEASES: A Simple Dis- 
cussion of the More Important Communicable Diseases. 
By Hiram Byrd, M. D., Department of Hygiene, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. Kraft. &0 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
This is one of the most important community health 

books of 20,000 words ever published. 

The book is a summary of important facts that should 
be a part of the information possessed by every citizen. 
It sets forth only those aspects of the subject that a lay- 
man can reasonably be expected to assimilate, but at the 
same time includes all the facts and ideas that it is de- 
sirable for him to know. , 

The author is an experienced and practical worker who 
knows exactly where efforts should be directed to secure 
the maximum health return. He explains the facts in 
such simple form that even a junior high school student 
can master them, and those without a working knowledge 
of biology can gain a thorough grounding in the principal 
facts connected with communicable diseases. 

Dr. Byrd has put in a few words just what every one 
should know about the history of the discovery of germs 
by Louis Pasteur, Koch, Hansen, Klebs and Eberth. He 
makes it read like a thrilling romance. 

A patient in an advanced stage of tuberculosis might 
cough up enough germs every day to infect every person 
in the world a thousand times. There are thirty-four 
states with death registrations. In a normal year, 1917, 
there were 110,144 deaths in the thirty-four states, from 
tuberculosis ; 74,527 from pneumonia; 61,429 from cancer; 
12,965 from influenza; 12,442 from diphtheria, and 10,444 
from measles. There are ten notifiable diseases with 
more than 5,000 deaths a year, and nine others with more 
than 100 each. 

An interesting chapter is that which tells how it was 
learned that the mosquito was a malarial parasite, that the 
rat and flea combination produce the “plague.” 


LIST OF WORKS FOR THE STUDY OF HIS- 
PANIC-AMERICAN HISTORY. By Hayward Ken- 
iston, Ph. D. (Harvard), professor of Romance Lan- 
guages in Cornell University, corresponding member of 
the Hispanic Society of America. New York: The 
Hispanic Society of America. Cloth. xvi+46l pp. 
The Hispanic Society of America (unknown to many) 

is making a large and. continuous contribution to our 

knowledge of Spanish and Hispanic-American literature, 
history, art, culture, and life. The splendid generosity of 

Archer Huntington, its founder and guiding spirit, makes 

possible the maintenance of the impressive museum and 

library of the society at 156th and Broadway, New York 

City, and is also responsible for interesting exhibitions of 

Spanish art and artisanship and numerous publications 

dealing with Hispanic matters. The present volume is 

No. 5 in the series of “Hispanic Notes and Monographs,” 

and is the work of one of the leading Hispanists of the 

country. Professor Keniston has an unusual combination 
of talents: keen literary appreciation, the zest of the 
scholar, the patient and painstaking industry of the bibliog- 
rapher. His works include such diverse fields as articles 
in literary criticism, textbooks for classes in Spanish, 2 
translation of one of the nove:s of Blasco Ibaiiez, studies 
in Spanish and Italian poetry, investigations in language- 
teaching methodology, and _ bibliography. This book, 
practically the only work of its kind in existence, is an 
extremely full bibliography of works dealing with the 
history of Hispanic-America, covering not only Hispanic- 

America in general (which includes of course Brazil) but 

the various Hispanic-American countries in detail, in- 

cluding the originally Spanish-speaking sections of our 
own country—California, Florida, the Southwest. The 
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BOOK TABLE 


material is logically arranged both as to subject-matter 

and nature. English translations of foreign works, where 

available, are indicated. The book is exquisitely printed, 

Hispanists, historians in general, specialists in Americana, 

alike owe the compiler and publishers a heavy debt of 

gratitude. 

SOCIAL CIVICS. By William Bennett Munro of Har-. 
vard and Charles Eugene Ozanne, Cleveland. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated, 
Professor Munro has as distinct a personality in his. 

educational leadership as any university man in America, 

and his refreshing personality was never better demon- 
strated than in his creation of a new textbook on Social. 

Civics. 

Professor Munro always sees history and _ civics in. 
action. He never deals in crystals, always in evolutionary 
activities. He always discriminates between the art of 
governing and the science of government. The one is. 
the other in action. 

His students in class or in the use of his textbook see 
things in the large first and then in detail. Government is. 
an inherited opportunity, the use of it is an invested re-. 
sponsibility. 

This book is a rare product and it comes at a good time. 
It steadies thought without standardizing scholarship or- 
traditionalizing patriotism. 

ADVENTURES IN ANGLING. A Book of Salt Water 
Fishing. By Van Campen Heilner, author of “The 
Call of the Surf.” Illustrated in color from paintings by 
Frank Stick, and in black-and-white from photographs. 
by the author. Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Company. 
Salt Water Fishing and Deep Sea Fishing have had no 

modern adventurer in any wise comparable to Van Cam- 
pen Heilner whose interpretations of experience and ob- 
servation are brilliant literature and delightful sport ali 
of vital interest to those who enjoy fish stories, as who. 
does not. 

“Adventures in Angling” deais with many and thrilling: 
experiences with big game fishes in the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, not the least thrilling being the account of his 
capture of the world’s record ocean sunfish off the coast. 
of California. 

Mr. Heilner has the writing knack of making his read-> 
ers feel that they have been with him through his various 
adventures. And one needn’t be a fisher, either, to get 
the thrill. The book is full of hard facts—things . that 
happened and happened mostly with a bang. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Social Civics.’ By William Bennett Munro and 
Charles Eugene Ozanne.—‘Farm_ Projects.” By Carl 
Colvin and John Alford Stevenson.—“‘An Old Worl@ 
Background.” By Charles A. Beard and William Cc 
Bagley.—‘‘Everyday Classics: First Reader.’ By Fannie 
Wyche Dunn, Franklin T. Baker and Ashley H, Thorn- 
dike. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Alarcon’s’ El Final De Norma.” By Santiago 
Gutierrez. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

“A Vagrant Tune.” By Bryan T. Holland. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. 

“A Program for Sunday School Management.” By 
Charles W. Brewbaker. Price, $1.00. New  York,. 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

“Keats, Poetry and Prose with Essays.” By Charles 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Robert’ Bridges. “Aeschylus 
Persae.” By M. R. Ridley.—‘English Critical Essays of 
the XIX Century.” By Edmund D. Jones. London, New 
York: Oxford University Press. 

“Better Speech.” By Annie E. Polk. New York: The 
Century Company. 

“Famous Stories by Famous Authors.” By Norma 
Helen Deming and Katherine Isabel Bemis. Boston: At- 
lantic Monthly Press. 

“The Rural Mind and Social Welfare.” By Ernest R. 
Groves and Kenyon T. Butterfield. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 

“First Lessons in Speech Improvement.” By Anna IL. 
Birmingham and George Philip Krapp. Price. 88 cents- 
New York, Chicago, Boston: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Harp of Life.” By Nettie P. Allemong. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. Price, $2.00. 
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The Holden Unfinished Leatherette 


The Holden Semi-Leatherette . . Materials 


The Holden Tri-Leatherette . . 


ESTABLISHED 1869 Are made especially for the purpose of Strengthening, | 


Reinforcing and Protecting School Books 


THE HOLDEN QUICK REPAIRING MATERIALS 


Take care of any damage occurring to the TNSI DE of the books 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS | 


EDUCATION ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Rehabilitation began in Wisconsin on September 1, 1921. course in mathematics, drafting, and machining of the 
Over five hundred cases have been listed, more than 100 stone industry has been established in the Bedford High. 
men have been placed in training, and fifty-five have been School. Clay modeling, as it applies to the stone indus- 


placed in industry. : : try, has also been taught. 
—— 
An interesting type of vocational work has developed Depauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, has awarded 


during the past year at Bedford, Indiana. A vocational 138 free scholarships for this year. 


Fo: teaching the 


NEW GEOGRAPHY 


PHILIPS’ COMPARATIVE WALL ATLAS MAPS 
Edited by Unsteap and Tayior 


Size 44x36 and 36x44 inches 80 different colored maps 
CLEAR COMPREHENSIVE EFFECTIVE 
Separate maps on Separate maps of 

RELIEF AND COMMUNICATION UNITED STATES 
SUMMER CLIMATE (Rainfall ) EUROPE 
WINTER CLIMATE (Rainfall) ASIA 
TEMPERATURE AFRICA 

NATURAL VEGETATION NORTH AMERICA 
ECONOMIC RESOURCES SOUTH AMERICA 
POPULATION DENSITY WORLD 
COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT AUSTRALASIA 
POLITICAL BRITISH ISLES 


For further particulars write 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL MAP MAKERS 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 


Say you saw it in the Journal of Education 
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TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


‘Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New (ork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Sirmingnam, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portiand Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, lil., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty-one years of successful experience. 


‘Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “vtec” 


Recommends college and normal 


graduates, specialists, and other teach- 


ers to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT. Manager 


Raymond T. O’Connell, writing in 
the educational number of the Liter- 
ary Review, says the night schools in 
New York City are attended by 125,- 
000 persons, ranging in age from six- 
teen to sixty years, and including 
natives of practically every country in 
the world. 

Under the new purchasing plan in 
Indianapolis, bids for all orders of 
school supplies amounting to less 
than $200 are opened at 10 o'clock on 
the morning designated for bids to be 
received under the schedule which has 
been adopted. Two days before the 
bids are to be opened a statement of 


the quantity and article which is to 
be purchased is posted on the bulletin 
board provided for that purpose in 
the lobby of the business office of the 
school board. 

Visual education, which has been 
for years used in the city schools of 
Tulsa, Okla., both in grades and high 
schools, will be more extensively used 
this year in connection with all the 
various subjects taught. Science, 
mechanics, domestic art, history, lit- 
erature, athletics, biology and geog- 
raphy will have their full share of 
pictorial presentation before the 
classes. 


September 21, 1922 


Boston Public Schools: 


A special examination of candidates 
for certificates of qualification to 
serve as  sub-master in the public 
elementary schools of Boston will 
be held in the Boston Normal School- 
house, Huntington avenue, near the 
Fenway. on Saturday, September 30, 
1922, beginning promptly at 8.30 
o’clock A. 

Circulars containing detailed in- 
formation with respect to this exam- 
ination may be obtained by appli- 
cation to the undersigned., 

THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 
Secretary, School Committee. 


Chattanooga has many institutions 
of high standing from a scholastic, 
cultural and educational viewpoint, 
Such schools as the McCallie, Baylor, 
Girls’ Preparatory and its two splen- 
did high schools train well for life. 
The University of Chattanooga is a 
competent and worth-while institu- 
tion. 


_Montana appreciates faithful and 
efficient service. R. J. Cunningham 
has been superintendent of schools at 
Bozeman for over seventeen years. 
Mr. Sargent has been over twenty 
years at Great Falls. W. E. Harmon 
was superintendent at Bozeman for 
seventeen and a half years. Good 
climate has Montana. 


_ Recognition of the value of educa- 
tion in accident prevention is evident 
in the creation of the department of 


Gregg Shorthand Wins World's Amateur Championship 


_In the World’s Amateur Speed Contest, Mr. Louis A. Leslie, with an | 
accuracy record of 99.1%, won first place. 


Gregg Shorthand is 
taught in the high 
schools of 89% of 
the cities and towns 
in the United States 
where shorthand is 
taught. 


NEW YORK 


In the Professional Contest, two Gregg writers, Charles L. Swem, for 
eight years personal stenographer to President Wilson, and Albert 
Schneider, World’s Champion shorthand writer for 1921, won second and 
third places respectively. 


Mr. Swem, on the high-speed court matter test, dictated at 280 words a 
minute, astonished the committee by transcribing 1,407 words with but 
12 errors and breaking the world’s previous record—and this despite the 
fact that he is entirely without court reporting experience. 


Twenty-four out of a total of forty-nine qualifying records were 
made by Gregg writers. 


Gregg Shorthand 


wins instant success for those who study it because it is scientifically 
correct, therefore the easiest of all practical systems to master. It doesn’t 
call for tiresome study of bewildering hieroglyphics or memorizing a 
multitude of intricate rules. 

To begin to study Gregg Shorthand is to begin to write it. You can become a master 
speed writer with astonishing ease. With Gregg Shorthand, Mr. Albert Schneider, 
a New York schoolboy, became the World’s Champion before he was twenty-one 
years of age. 

In the contest just ended, Martin J. Dupraw, sixteen years of age and only recently 
graduated from the New York High School of Commerce, won speed certificates at 
150, 175 and 200 words a minute. 


For details write 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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September 21, 1922 


educational sociology in New York 
University. Professor George E. 
Payne, formerly vice-chairman of the 
St. Louis Safety ¢ Council, has been 
appointed head oi the department. 
One of the courses which Professor 
Payne will offer will be devoted en- 
tirely to the subject of accident pre- 
vention. 


Harry K. Allen, for six years a 
member of the Topeka, Kansas, bar 
and for three years. professor of 

roperty in the Washburn law school, 

s been appointed dean of the school, 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER 

12-13: Illinois Valiey Division, Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
Princeton. 

12-13: Southeastern Division, Illi. 
nois State Teachers’ Association, 
Lawrenceville. 

13-14: Eastern Division, 
State Teachers’ 
Charleston. 

26-27-28: Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, Providence. 


NOVEMBER 
Celorado Education Association. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver, Colo. 
7-10: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 
9-11: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
9-11: Eastern Division at Denver. 
18: Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 
30-Dec, 1-2: Joint convention of 
the National Society for Voca- 
tional Education Vocational] Edu- 
cation Association of the Middle 
West and the Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, Detroit, Michi- 


Illinois 
Association, 


gan. 
DECEMBER 
27-30: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation Alnual Meeting St. Pet- 


ersburg. Mfs. Montez Harris, sec- 
retary, Sanford, Florida. 
1923. 
FEBRUARY 


26-March 3: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Chicage. 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS OR STORIES 
AND POEMS WANTED 


Stories, Poems, Essays, Plays 
Wanted 


We teach you how to write; where and 
when to sell. Publication of your 
work guaranteed by new method. 


WALHAMORE INSTITUTE 
DEPT. J, 
Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa- 


We can supply Literal (75¢. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each 
Paralle | Text ( $1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations me 
each) of Caesar s Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid 
- Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
Dictionary Published, including the well known 
a ' French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
es, at $1.25; Noble's Large Type Spanish-English, 

nglish-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y, CITY 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. - 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Arehitect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT MISSOURI 
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COLLEGE AND PRIVATE SCHOOL POSITIONS are often vacant late in the 
seascn. During the past week we have filled three such places in three 
different states. 

NORMAL SCHOOL POSITIONS often remain open late and are not easily 
filled. We have just filled one such position, but are still looking for a 
first-class primary supervisor for the same school, 

HIGH SCHOOL AND GRADE POSITIONS come to us every day from schools 
where there is such increased registration as to make additional teachers 
a necessity. Many such we are filling by telegraph and telephone. 
AVAILABLE TEACHERS who register with us now have opportunity for 
almost immediate appointment. 


REGISTRATION FREE AND PERMANENT. Write us for further par- 
ticulars, which will be promptly sent. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


TEACHERS’ 


b] 25 East Jackson 
Albert Teachers Agency Boulevard, CHIC AGO 
87th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thou- 
sand and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 
Business,” and learn how otherg advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
Peyton Bullding, Spokane. 


FOREIGN LEACHERS’ AGENCY Fami 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors amé 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 


Jj 
Agency 
none for 1? you 


teacher forany desirable plisce or 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1856 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior ageacy for 


- superior people. Ws 


New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFoRD.?Pros. free to school officials 


TEACHERS five you real service 
The Parker 


petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARSE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


V/e have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


6 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. 
Leng Distance Telephone Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
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AMERICAS NEWEST ENCYCLOPEDIA 


September 21, 1922 


 ftis an Achievement of great Educators 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is 
such a revolutionary departure from any 
encyclopedia or children’s reference book 
ever published that it is destined to find its 
place inevery school library in the country. 

With unlimited means placed at their disposal, 


many of America’s foremost educators eagerly 
grasped the opportunity t6 build the books of their 
ideals. They knew, better than any other group of 
men in the world, that education was developing in 
a new fashion, that modern methods were as dif- 
ferent from those of a few years ago as the modern 
airplane is from that of the last decade. They knew 
that modern methods were demanding adequate 
material. They set themselves the task of creating 
an entirely new kind of encyclopedia to furnish the 
child in school with a complete library of what he 
wants to know and ought to know. With the prob- 
lems of today clearly in mind, they have produced 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia—books that are 
usable beyond any teacher’s expectations. 


~ The editors have not only included a discussion of 
the World War in its entirety and the far-reaching 
changes resulting from it in science, invention, litera- 
ture, art; the changes in the boundaries of countries; 
the profound changes in the social and political status 
of the world’s peoples, but—what is much more im- 
portant to you as a teacher—they have presented 
this material in such a way that it articulates, ex- 
presses and gives form to all that is new in modern 
education. 


Motivation runs throughout the entire work, and 
the learn-to-do-by-doing suggestion will be found in 
science, industry, geography, nature study, and, in 
fact, in every department where practicable; in addi- 
tion, gathered together in one section of the work, 
will be found carefully planned, graded, motivated 
outlines for every school subject. 


The Problem-Project demands a wealth of 
vital, motivated material on every subject. That the 
Project Method may be more than a mere name, 
every important industry, for example, is treated 
fully in these books, and every important process in 
every industry is really pictured. For instance, 
““Lumber,” entitled From Logging Camp io Sawmiil, 
is completely treated in seven pages; and in fourteen 
interesting halftone illustrations, every important 
step in their development is effectively pictured. 


Visual Education is a phrase that we in the 
school world have been discussing for ten years, but, 
until now, we have never seen the theory put into 
usable, practical form. A prominent educator, eo 
seeing Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, said: 
have seen Visual Education for the first time!” This 
doctrine of Visual Education was the most important 
one upon which these books were based. The finished 
work includes thousands of pictures, chosen from 
more than half a million—one for every idea that can 
best be grasped through the medium of a picture. By 
means of a special caption and text of its own, each 
picture is made to tell its full story. The old wood- 
cut and pen drawing have been discarded entirely. 
This is the only encycloy-edia in which halftones are 
incorporated with the text—right where they belong! 


The Psychological Law of Interest —another 
subject which school people have been talking about 
for years, but which has never really found expression 
in any encyclopedia until now. Here it is put co its 
utmost use in every headline, title, caption and text, 
which focuses the attention upon the most salient 
feature of subject or picture. For example, although 
these books are alphabetically arranged, the account 
of Beetles does not present them under the bald title 
of Beetles, alone. They are introduced through their 
most significant characteristic: The Armoured Ban- 
dits of the Insect World. All articles and wictures are 
treated in this interesting way. A superintendent 
writes: ‘It is a comfort over and above the many 
wonderful features of this book to be able to place 
before our young people a work which was written 
and illustrated in this country and for this country.” 

Every page of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
is new. Every sentence was written since the signing 
of the Armistice. Even such recent events as the 
election of the present Pope and an account of the 
creation of the Irish Free State are included. Every 
word and every picture was chosen expressly for these 
books. In the entire set there is not one page that is 
a “‘revision”’ of a preceding work. 

But new in astill deeper respect is this encyclopedia. 
Great educators have presented organized knowledge 
in an entirely different way, a way which, at last, 
makes practicable and usable, for both the teacher 
and the student, the new methods of teaching. 

Three years were consumed in preparing Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, and it cost more than $450,000—one of the larg- 
est publishing ventures ever launched. Today it is ready—a 


tremendous achievement of the New Age, and perhaps the 
greatest tool ever placed in the hands of the teacher. 


A Partial List 


Following is a list of some of the e4j. 
tors of mpton's Pictured € 
clopedia. Every editor of this greg 
work gave his time as well as his ame 
to it. The list below is a guarantee of 
the accuracy and the scholarship of 
this work, the result of three yea 
continuous effort. 


Meets Every Modern School Need 


Chief 
GUY ANTON FORD, AM, 


Dean Cj the Graduate school, 
Inive rsity 
Managing Ed 
'BANNISTER HARDING 


Former Professor of History, 
Indiana University 
For Canada 
RT. HON. SIR ROBERT La 
BORDEN, G.C.M.G.,P.C.,K. 
Formerly Prime Minister of ro 
For Physics and Engineerin 
ALBERT PRUDEN CARMEN AM. 
c. 
oe ssor of Physics, University of 
For E n and School Subjects 
LO’ Ph. A COFFMAN, A.M. 


President 
For Nature § 
ANNA BOT SFORD COMSTOCK 


U of Minnesota 


Assistant Professor of Nature Study, 
Corne University 
For Bota 


MERLE COULTER, 


Head -" Department of Botany, 
University of 
For Catholic Subject 
REV. PETER GUILDAY, Ph. D. 
ociate Professor of Church Hix 


niversity of America 
For Chemis 
LAUDER AM JONES, Ph.D. 
Profess« sr of Chemistry, Princetos 
University 
For American Literature 
w LYON PHELPS, A.M. 


h. D. 
Pre fessor of English Language aad 
Literature, Yale University 


For Geology 
D. SALISBURY, A.M, 


Dean of Department of Geology, 
University of Chicago 
For Zoology 
CHARLES PETER SIGERFOOS, 


Ph.D. 
Professor of Zoology. University of 
Minnesota 


See This First Encyclopedia of the New Age! 


A Letter Will Bring It 


_We can suggest only in the vaguest terms the 
distinct innovations that make this work a com- 


prehensive aid to education. We can only make 
it as easy as possible for every progressive school 
man or woman, who hopes to do better work, to 
see and become acquainted with this newest of 
encyclopedias. We are, therefore, making this 
twofold offer. 


FREE Book of Problem- 

We will send free a book of most successful 
Projects, as completely worked out by Chicago 
teachers, to any teacher or school man request- 
ing it. With this we will send our 


FREE 96-Page Illustrated Book 
containing sample pages of text with halftone 
andcolor illustrations, which wilt give the teacher 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
] 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, IN. : 
i Gentlemen :— 

Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, your booklet 
of Problem- Projects and your 96-page book of sample pages ; 
from Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. I understand that 

| I may keep these books and that this request does not obli- | 
1 gate mein any way. 


some idea of the scope of Compton's Pictur) 


Encyclopedia. 


eacher 


has received our 96-page sample book, who the 
specifically requests it, we will send the complet 
set, all charges prepaid. This is your opportuni 
to examine, without the slightest obliga 
set of books which cost $450,000. At the - 
two weeks, if you do not wish to keep ; 
books, just slip the volumes into the containet 
which they arrived, and return them tou 
Fill out the coupon, clip and mail 
Projects and 96-page book will come te be 
return mail, Free. 
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